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Mr. Pouliot 
-and the Loan 


HAS been suggested that one of the rea- 
sons for the very dramatic manner in which 
Official Secrets Act cases have been 
idled may have been a desire to divert the 
ntion ot Canadians, and particularly of 
ench Canadians, from the loan to Great Bri- 
1. lf this were the case the object does not 
m likely to be attained. Mr. Pouliot on 
ynday took occasion to inform the House 
inat members who voted for the British loan 
ould hardly blame Mr. Rose too much if he 
had placed the interests of another country 
before those of Canada, because they them- 
ves in supporting the loan in question were 
ing exactly the same thing. 
It will, we suppose, be impossible to convince 
\ir. Pouliot that the relations between Canada 
ad Great Britain are not precisely the same 
as the relations between Canada and Russia, 
ind that a very considerable majority of the 
Canadian people have no intention of allowing 
them ever to become the same. It is not plac- 
ing the interests of another country before 
those of Canada, to suggest that Canadians 
will be well advised to make considerable tem- 
sorary sacrifices in order to help to maintain 
the economic and military strength of the na- 
tion which stands at the head of that Common- 
wealth of Nations of which Canada is still a 
member. Mr. Pouliot may not believe it, but 
ny world in which Great Britain has ceased 
to be an important factor is a world in which 
‘anada, as a distinct political entity, will have 
ceased to be an important factor also. 


“Seditious Professors” 


HE nature of Mr. Pouliot’s mental processes 
may be judged from his reference to Mr. 
King Gordon in connection with his charge 
that “seditious professors” had held positions 
it “McGill, Toronto, and Queen’s.” Mr. Poul- 
iot’s remarks involved an assumption of guilt 
mn the part of several pei'sons now under accu- 
sation, which was quite as clear and definite 
as the assumption of the innocence of Mr. Fred 
tose which last week caused a Montreal pam- 
phlet to be held in contempt of court. Mr. 
Pouliot was speaking in the House of Com- 
nons, and was therefore exempt from prosecu- 
on for contempt or libel, but if he were to 
ter the same words outside of the House he 
ould certainly be liable to a contempt charge 
Judge Theberge and a libel charge by Mr. 
ing Gordon. The suggestion that a man is 
“seditious professor’ because he has been a 
ember of the C.C.F. party and believes in a 
bstantial measure of Socialism is nothing 
ort of outrageous. Mr. Gordon has never 
en been accused, let alone convicted, of any 
tion detrimental to the interests of Canada; 
‘has never been accused of anything except 
aching ideas which Mr. Pouliot does not like, 
id that, with all deference to Mr. Pouliot, is 
t yet a crime in Canada, and is not even ne- 
essarily any great discredit to a university. 
The prosecution of the persons named in 
ie Gouzenko documents was obviously quite 
inavoidable. Even if carried out in the most 
ilormal manner it would have: attracted an 
‘mmense amount of public attention, but that 
‘ffords no reason for not prosecuting. But 
being carried out in the manner chosen by the 
Government, it is distracting the attention of 
Parliament and the public from several acute- 
'y urgent problems of national and interna- 
tional reconstruction, and is producing a hy- 
Sterical state of mind which is all too painfully 
reminiscent of that which attended the Winni- 
peg Strike and other social conflicts at the 
close of the last war. 


Taxed or Not Taxed 


WE EXPECT a lot of fun when the Dominion 

Inspector of Income Tax gets around to 
scrutinizing the new claim of the Ontario Gov- 
ernment that the $2000 sessional payment to 
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It's hard to believe that these gleaming skeins of silk were once part of a tree growing in a Canadian 


forest. 


But out of spruce wood, science makes rayon, the smooth synthetic silk that proved its worth 


in war in countless military applications which suggest an enlarged field for rayon’s peacetime uses. 
How these gossamerlike but strong yarns are processed from wood pulp is described on page thirty-four. 


members of the Legislature, which has hither- 
to been an “indemnity,” is henceforth an “al- 
lowance for expenses” and therefore untax- 
able. The Inspector will find himself up 
against a ruling of his Department that lump- 
sum expense payments are to be treated as in- 
come and taxed. We can see no conceivable 
authority vested in the Ontario Legislature 
which can give it the right to override the in- 
come tax regulations of the Dominion, and we 
earnestly hope that the legislators will have 
to go on paying their tax like all the rest of us. 

But even more amusing is the fact that the 
action of the Ontario Government may make 
it extremely questionable whether the mem- 
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bers of the Dominion House of Commons can 
get away with the tax-free privilege on the ex- 
pense allowance which they added to their 
sessional indemnity last year. They omitted 
to enact that it was to be untaxable, though 
they obviously intended it to be so because 
they specifically provided that the same allow- 
ance to Senators and Cabinet members should 
be taxed. If the Inspector of Income Tax goes 
after the Ontario legislators and not after 
those at Ottawa we think he is in for trouble. 

The ordinary Canadian will watch all these 
proceedings with an entirely cynical eye, re- 
membering only that he himself is rigorously 
debarred from securing any increase of salary 
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or wages or any unaccounted expense allow- 
ance, no matter how great his needs or his 
deserts may be. If the legislators get away 
with this he will not be pleased. 


No Safeguards 

ITIZENS of Canada who are interested in 

the right of the citizen to liberty and im- 

partial justice should be aware of the fact that 
there are great differences between the Orders- 
in-Council passed during the crisis of the war, 
for the purpose of preventing enemy activity 
in Canada, and the Order-in-Council P.C. 6444, 
passed in October 6, 1945, and revealed to the 
public only on February 26, 1946, for the pur- 
pose of dealing with Gouzenko’s charges 

P. C. 6444, though passed at a time when no 
enemy was in arms against Canada, is much 
more far-reaching in the matter of depriving 
citizens of their normal civil rights than any 
of its predecessors. The safeguards inserted 
in Section 22 of the Defence of Canada Regula- 
tions, to prevent possible unjust or improper 
use of the power of detention, are totally lack 
ing in the postwar order. The old Regulations 
required that the detained person shall “in 
every case be informed of the general grounds 
on which he is detained,” that notice of his 
detention shall, “where possible and not con- 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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DEAR MR. EDITOR 





Is The Mystical Baha‘ Faith a 
Solvent of Man’s Quarrels? 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 

A COPY of your issue of December 
. 8, 1945, came to my hand a few 
days ago through my Father, Mr. W.S. 
Maxwell, R.C.A. Since I myself am 
a Baha’i, I was most interested to 
read the article by W. D. D. Hackett 
on the subject entitled “This New 
Faith Offers a New World Order”. 

May I point out a minor error on 
the part of the writer. He says that 
the Baha’is have three National 
Assemblies already functioning. We 
have seven, namely the National 
Spiritual Assembly of the Baha’is of 
the United States and Canada, that 
of the British Isles and Ireland; that 
of Australia and New Zealand; that 
of India and Burma, as well as one 
for each of the following countries: 
Iran, Iraq and Egypt. By the time 
this reaches you we hope the German 
Baha’is, banned and persecuted since 
1937, will have succeeded in re-elect- 
ing theirs, now that they have free- 
dom and approval of the British and 
American authorities. 

The search for unity in the world 
today is indeed desperate, with the 
atom bomb, like a sword of Dam- 
ocles, hanging over our heads. As 
Mr. Hackett says, we have unity in 
the Baha’i Faith, and what is more, 
in a tangible and useful form. Here 
in the Middle East, where tension and 
hatred between Arab and Jew is 
steadily mounting, the Jewish and 
Moslem work together in 
complete harmony all the time; in 
the United States, where the racial 
question is so acute, negro and white 
Baha'is break bread together in the 
deep south and work on the same 
Assemblies; in India, Hindus and 


Baha’is 


religious minorities, labor happily for 
the same ends, side by side. Before 
the war in Germany one of the chief 
reasons we were wound-up and “ver- 
boten” was because we had many 
jewish members and made no effort 
to be ashamed of the fact. 

Those who have suffered least dur- 
1g this terrible war, such as the 
Bana’i communities of North and 
South America, the Middle East and 
Australia, are now sending aid, fin- 
incial and otherwise, to those who 
have suffered most. like Germany, 
Austria, Burma and the Philippines. 
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The bonds of Baha’i brotherhood are 
very real. Wherever a Baha’i goes 
he is greeted by perfect strangers 
who in some strange way seem old 
friends and welcome him into their 
lives with genuine warmth. 

It may interest you to know that 
though we are anxious and willing 
to share our teachings—so broad, 
tolerant and modern—-with others, it 
is strictly against our principles to 
proselytize. We view our religion as 
a gift of God to the world, and be- 
cause of this we never accept even 
a penny from non-Baha’is to support 
our work and institutions. 

As a former Montrealer and a 
Baha’i I thank SaturpAy NicuHr for 
presenting in such a fair and clear 
manner what my religion stands for. 
Haifa, Palestine RUHIYYIH RABBANI 


Honor For Enemies 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 

HAVE been very sympathetic to 

the view of SATURDAY NIGHT on the 
Japanese deportation problem. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1931 I was in 
residence at New College, Oxford 
University. I noticed there an ap- 
pallingly long list of New College 
men who had given their lives in 
World War I. Besides the huge 
bronze plaque was a smaller one 
bearing these amazing words: “In 
memory of the men of this College 
who, coming from a foreign land, 
entered into the inheritance of this 
place, and, returning, fought and died 
for their country in the war of 1914- 
1918.” Then came the names of 
Germans and Austrians. 

What the world needs just now is 
more of the spirit and imagination 
that created that plaque. Canadians 
might well look at the Japanese in 
Canada through such eyes—if we are 
to remain democratic. 


Vancouver, B.C. G. O. FALLIS 


The Bickering Powers 

Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 

TF RUSSIA’S actions are contribut- 
ing to the peace and welfare of 

Europe and the world, then more 

power to her. But only a dyed-in-the- 

red Communist could interpret Rus- 

sia’s actions in Europe and Manchuria, 

since August last, as indicative of 


anything but unjustified territorial 
expansion at the expense of her 
neighbors, and, coinciding with a 


rearmament and intensely national- 
istic campaign at home, a somewhat 
contradictory way, at the least, of 
demonstrating her belief is a peace- 
ful, just international order. 

I realize that such suspicions of 
Russia as I admit are extremely un- 
popular today. But if I have learned 
anything in the last 25 years it is that 
Lord Acton’s dictum on power has 
been vindicated time and again, and 
that a totalitarian government thrives 
on nationalism and its logical by- 
product, aggression. Yet we are still 
messing around with plans for main- 
taining peace by armaments and 
power allegiances, as if they represent 
the only logical way to prevent war. 
The League of Nations failed, not 
because it had no material power, but 
because it was dominated by the 
bickering great powers, and primarily 
because the democracies continually 
compromised with dictatorships. 

A nation which refuses to compro- 
mise with injustice, and to use expedi- 
ency, and goes down as a result, is 
contributing far more to human pro- 
gress than that which compromises 
and by so doing, eventually finds it- 
self on the low level of national ethics 
comparable to the nation it had 
formerly denounced. If getting along 
with Russia means letting her expand 
her concept of the supremacy of the 
state all over Europe and Asia, then 
we may as well apply for member- 
ship in the U.S. S. R. right now, and 
save the trouble of being forcibly 
admitted. 

For the last 6% years at least, 
editorial writers and political com- 
mentators, as well as our more promi- 
nent statesmen, have repeatedly told 
us that the postwar order must be 


different from, and better than, the 
prewar. And yet when a plain talker 
like Mr. E. Bevin, refuses to use the 
Pecksniffian terms of political diplo- 
macy, he is called everything from a 
menace to world peace, to a green, 
uninformed political upstart. And the 
occupation of Germany is being con- 
ducted in a manner exactly contrary 
to the advice of our most capable 
economists, not to speak of that other 
much neglected document, the New 
Testament. 

Surely we have been playing inter- 
national politics like a chess game — 
with whole peoples as the pawns, — 
for quite long enough. When are 
we going to change? In my limited 
vision, current editors seem to spend 
the major portion of their ink trying 
to justify prevailing favored national 
policies instead of trying to change 
the whole idea of national self-in- 
terest which is the root of most of our 
troubles, and protesting against the 
present lapse into pre-war interna- 
tional strategy. 

Unless more time and ink are spent 
indicting the petty national interests 
and rivalries, and expanding the 
necessity for world brotherhood which 
ignores, instead of magnifies, national 
advantage and prestige, the tremen- 
dous suffering and destruction of the 
last 6 years will not only have been in 
vain, but will be but a fraction of 
what to expect in the next war; a 
war which is inevitable as long as we 
continue to act as we do. 


London, Ont. H. C. FRANCIS 


New Yugoslavia 
Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


N HIS letter of December 1, 1945, 

Mr. M. Tosevic, made blunt attack 
on the present regime in Yugoslavia. 
But on November 11 the people of 
Yugoslavia went to the polls and 
elected a government representing 
the major democratic political parties. 
The social system in our country will 
more closely resemble the present 
British regime or the U. S. “New 
Deal” than the regime of the U.S.S.R. 

The new Yugoslav constitution 
promises to “Safeguard personal free- 
dom and the right of property-owner- 
ship, to abolish all privileges’. It 
provides that the land belongs to 
those who cultivate it. Citizens enjoy 
equal rights, regardless of nationality, 
race or religion. Freedom of consci- 
ence and religion is guaranteed to all 
citizens. Private property and private 
economic enterprises are guaranteed. 
All citizens, regardless of sex, nation- 
ality, race, religion or education, have 
the right to vote and be elected into 
all State authorities. Women enjoy 
the same rights as men in all spheres 
of economic, political and social life. 
Marriage and the family are under 
the protection of the State. 

Freedom of the press, of speech, 
and of association are guaranteed to 
all citizens. The right of habeas 
corpus is guaranteed. Every citizen 
is in duty bound to work in accorda- 
ance with his ability. Those who do 
not contribute to the community can- 
not benefit from it. The constitution 
closed the doors to collaborators with 
the Nazis and Fascists. 

Yugoslavia is a defender of de- 
mocracy which is founded primarily 
on freedom of thought, religion, con- 
science and peoples’ customs. 


Ottawa, Ont. J. KRPAN 


Is He a Spoofer? 
EpiTor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 
I HAVE been wondering where Mr. 

J. N. Harris got his information 
about Xenophon, to serve as a basis 
for his criticism of Russian scholars, 
in SarurDAY NIGHT, of March 9; and 
am inclined to doubt that the British 
boys have access to the same sources. 

Certainly in the second chapter of 
the “Anabasis” Xenophon says that 
he consulted Socrates, (evidently a 
friend) about going on the expedition, 
and in the same work tells of taking 
over control of the army and leading 
it to the Black Sea. 

I have read a good part of Xeno- 
phon’s works, all edited in Britain, 
and they all seem to agree that the 
general was the same man as the 


historian. Thinking I might be 
wide of the mark, I looked up 
“Xenophon” in the “Encyclopedia 


Britannica”, and found that it agrees 
with the British editors. 


London, Ont. C. J. BuRNS 


True or False? Modern An 
Sleuths Track-Down Frauds 














They don't deal in dead bodies, sinister butlers or lovable spinsters who 
spike the visitor's tea with arsenic. But there is one group of detectives 
whose performances are as miraculous as either Sherlock Holmes or Philo 
Vance—even if not nearly so spectacular. These are the sleuths of art, 
and their work is concerned solely with works of art—some of them dat- 
ing back hundreds of years. Instead of guns and handcuffs these modem 
sleuths use the up-to-the-minute apparatus of science. X-rays, micro- 
scopes, ultra-violet rays and chemistry are the tools of their trade. With 
these they detect frauds masquerading as old masters and sometimes they 
detect the old masters hidden under mediocre daubs. Art detectives like 
Roman C. Diorio (above), official conservator for many museums in 
America, and the man who discovered another painting beneath the 
famed “Blue Boy” in the Huntington Collection in California, is seen (left) 
using the microscope to make a microphotograph. The microscope is 
valuable in analysis of the paint used. Such analysis often determines 
whether a painting is an original, authentic work or merely an “antiqued” 
copy. The art detective depends on the X-ray to get his inside informa- 
tion (right). The film is beneath the painting which is turned face down. 
The lattice work shown is the “cradling”, wooden slats placed on the back 
of the picture to prevent warping and breaking the painted surface. 








This is what the X-ray showed. Under ordinary light, this painting 
looked in excellent condition. But the X-ray revealed that worms had 
bored through the wood panel on which the painting is painted. Damage 
done by the worms is shown in the white streaks. This painting, inci- 
dentally is 450 years old. The cross pattern is caused by the wooden 
“cradling”. In addition to spotting the true and the phony, the att 
detective is an expert at restoration. Below (left), Mr. Diorio is us- 
ing chemicals to dissolve the old varnish that covers this painting— 
preparatory to a restoration job. It takes a great deal of skill and 
a delicate touch to remove this varnish without damaging the paint 
beneath. After the painting has been thoroughly cleaned, damaged pa'!s 
are carefully filled in and painted to bring them in harmony with the 
rest of the picture. But the artist-restorer (bottom right) never tries to pain! 
in any new idea, simply repairing physical damage to the canvas. 
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The Front 
Page 


(Continued from Page One) 


ry to the public interest,” be given to his 
mily, and that he must be informed of his 
zht to make an objection under the Regula- 
yn, and permitted to employ counsel. No 
estiges of these safeguards survive in the Spy 
yrder, and none of them were observed in the 
rly preceedings under that order. 
Thirteen persons, two of them women, were 
‘ken into custcdy on February 15 under the 
rder. At the time of going to press none of 
1ese have been convicted, and it is therefore 
be assumed, under the principles of British 
av, that they are innocent. We do not suggest 
‘hat this is prebable concerning all of them, 
tut we do very strongly suggest that it is 
yossible concerning some of them. But what 
‘as been done to the innocent who will in due 
jurse be declared innocent is of small im- 
ortance compared with the possibility that, 
vecause of the extraordinary nature of these 
yroceedings, some of the thirteen may be found 





TO ANY FOREIGN SPY 
eso would you like to see, sir? 
Everything open wide, 
rreasures of gold and wheat and fur, 
Cities of proper pride, 
Noble Banks and distinguished shops 
Motors on every pike, 
Happy crowds at the Friday “Pops” 
_And bitter-faced men on strike. 


What would you like to see, sir? 
Churches of every style, 

Christian people in silk and fur 
Praising God with a smile, 

Living in mansions here below, 
taappy Whatever comes. 

Or some other things we can show, 

Beverage rooms and slums. 


We have everything, good and bad, 
Just as you have. Isn’t it sad? 
J.E.M. 





guilty who would not have been found guilty 
by the ordinary processes of law, and who may 
not be guilty at all. 

One at least of these persons was so in- 
fluenced by’ the methods employed that she 
entered a plea of guilty which she subsequently 

on obtaining access to counsel — decided to 
withdraw. Who Knows how many others of 
them were influenced into giving “evidence” 
which they would not have given otherwise and 
which may not be wholly true or wholly free 
from a coloring imparted to it by the inves- 
tigators? 

As for the general public, it has been dra- 
zooned and hypnotized into a state in which a 
arge part of it believes that the thirteen per 
have been actually tried on_ specific 
harges (which many people imagine to have 
een treason or something equivalent), have 
ut up the best defence they could, and have 

en found guilty in spite of it by a jury com- 
osed of two of the most eminent members cf 
1e Canadian judiciary,—all of this before any 

f them have actually presented their defence 
ind before some of them have even appeared 
1 any properly constituted court! 

The excuse presented for all these evasicns 
f the common safeguards of British justice is 
that they are necessary for the safety of the 
tate. Let us not forget that that is the ancient 
ind unvarying excuse for every form of totali- 
tarian destruction of individual rights. In time 
‘f war it has some color of plausibility, but 
neither Britain, under the guns of the enemy, 
nor Canada at a safer distance consented in 
actual time of war to tolerate such evasions as 
are now practiced here in time of peace. Is 
Stalin more dangerous to us now that Hitler 
was in 1940? Or is it merely that we have be- 
come so submissive to wartime totalitarianism 
that our rulers think we will submit to even 
greater totalitarianism when the war is over? 


SONS 


“Shenanigan”? 


‘THE Toronto Telegram has lined up with 

the Montreal Gazette in denunciation of 
those who have expressed the view that the 
ordinary methods of British justice could be 
followed in cases under the Official Secrets 
Act as in other kinds of criminal prosecution. 
Coming late, the Telegram has been able to 
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do rather better. The Gazette described the 
demand for the ordinary safeguards of justice 
merely as “pedantic.” The Telegram describes 
it also as “legalistic shenanigan.” 

The Telegram adds that refusal to permit 
persons under investigation to consult counsel 
“is in accordance with the terms of the law 
enacted by Parliament.” It would be better to 
say that it is within the powers granted to 
the executive by a wartime measure enacted 
by Parliament, and that it stretches those 
powers much further than they were ever 
stretched during the war. 

It is a singular thing that the Telegram 
never finds justification for the exercise of ex- 
ceptional powers by the Dominion executive, 
in the fact that they are “in accordance with 
the terms of the law enacted by Parliament,” 
except when those powers are exercised 
against somebody of whom the Telegram dis- 
approves. No Canadian paper has been more 
ardent in denouncing the King Government for 
extending the powers of the executive in other 
directions. Somebody on its staff might read 
over what it said about liberty when Mr. Drew 
was being suppressed about Hong Kong. 


Deportations 


Genes of French ancestry who may 
have felt that they were not greatly con- 
cerned in the questions raised by the proposals 
for the deportation of the Japanese might per- 
haps do well to ask themselves whether there 
are no points of resemblance between the pre- 
sent case and that of the deported Acadians 
of Nova Scotia. It is well to remember that 
the Government’s original proposals included 
the deportation of individuals born in Canada 
and born into Canadian citizenship, and that 
the majority of the Supreme Court has held 
these proposals to be constitutional as regards 
all but those Canadian-born Japanese who 
never signed the consent to deportation. 

The adult Japanese whom the Supreme 
Court has declared that the Government can 
lawfully deport have a choice of either taking 
with them their Canadian born children, and 
thus condemning them to spend the rest of 
their lives in a country and a kind of life for 
which they are utterly unsuited and unpre- 
pared, or leaving them in this country to grow 
up in the surroundings with which they are 
familiar, but without the care and support of 
their father and possibly also their mother. 
Exactly the same sort of thing occurred in 
Acadia. The book of Arthur G. Doughty en- 
titled “The Acadian Exiles” gives authenti- 
cated accounts of the manner in which hun- 
dreds of Acadian families were broken up in 
the process of carrying out the order of exile. 
It was not intended to tear apart families and 
friends, ‘but when human beings are deprived 
of their freedom to move about as they or 
their parents choose, the authorities which 
have charge of them always find it necessary 
to do things more cruel than they originally 
intended. Yet the Acadian deportations were 
more justifiable than those of the Japanese, 


THE HAUNTED QUEUE 
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because the Acadians constituted a more ser- 
ious possible menace to the peace and security 
of the British settlements among which they 
found themseslves. 

The Supreme Court Justices make no bones 
about it that the proper term for the deporta- 
tion of Canadian citizens is ‘“exile.’”’ Does that 
word awaken no sympathetic response today 
among French-Canadians? 


Radio Opinion 


N R. PHILPOTT, who broadcasts a Week-end 
1Y4 Review for the C.B.C., has been arousing 
ire again, a fact which probably does not make 
him too unhappy. He regarded Mr. Churchill’s 
Fulton speech as ‘‘shocking” and said so on the 
air. He added that it was couched in terms 
“plainly, deliberately, provocatively hostile to 
the Soviet Unicon,” and fell with stunning force 
on world hopes for peace. That is about all 
that he said about it, except that it was ap- 
proved in the United States by those who had 
been most isolationist, and disapproved by those 
whe had been most friendly to Britain. 

These are quite tenable views. Indeed they 
have been expressed by a good many people in 
many parts of the British Commonwealth. It 
is entirely possible to differ from them, but 
that is another thing from saying that they 
should not be uttered on the C.B.C., which is 
what the Ottawa Journal has been saying, very 
angrily. 

The Journal says that its reason for objecting 
to Mr. Philpott saying these things on the C.B.C. 
is that “nobody, or hardly anybody, wants to 
listen to Mr. Philpott.” That, if true, would be 
as good a reason for prohibiting Mr. Philpott 
from praising Mr. Churchill (on the C.B.C.) as 
from damning him, and has really nothing to 
do with the particular utterance that the Jour- 
nal is experiencing ire about. Obviously if the 
C.B.C. is allotting valuable time to people whom 
“hardly anybody” wants to listen to, it is mak- 
ing a great mistake. But we wonder whether 
the Journal has any evidence that hardly any- 
body wants to listen to Mr. Philpott. Our own 
impression is that he has quite a following. We 
may not agree, and the Journal may not agree, 
with the general views of Mr. Philpott and that 
following; but by the Journal’s own argument, 
if a lot of people want to listen to him they are 
entitled to do so, whether he thinks a Churchill 
speech “shocking” or not. 

It is one of the basic ideas of the Canadian 
radio system, as worked out by a series of par 
liamentary committees, that nobody shall be 
permitted to broadcast over more than one 
station at a time except through the agency, 
and under the control, of the national broad- 
casting authority, the C.B.C. The reason for 
this is that otherwise people with a lot of money 
would be able to buy a lot of air time and exer- 
cise a lot of influence on Canadian opinion. 
Some Canadians hold that this reasoning is not 
valid, but the parliamentary committees have 
held that it is, and what they say goes. 

The result of this is that there can be no 
nation-wide broadcasting of opinion except un 


Copyright in All Countries. 


The Passing 
Show 


By S. P. TYLER 


HE latest count reveals that over 1,500 de- 
signs for a Canadian flag have been sub- 
mitted to Ottawa. Why not please everyone 
by accepting the lot and having a crazy quilt 
as our national emblem? 
e 


Having travelled well over 1,000 miles in 
its Arctic exercise, the personnel of the 


Muskox expedition have established that they 
can keep cool whatever happens. 
e 

After careful analysis of opinions expressed 
by leading columnists of the daily press, it is 
now definitely certain that what Russia will 
do next cannot be ascertained with any cer- 
tainty. , 

s 

A Warsaw paper declares that Stalin wants 
only to be sure that Russia’s troubles are all 
behind her. And by doing just this with her 
frontiers, he has also provided something to 
fall back on. 

e 

The New York Herald Tribune refers to Mr. 
Churchill as “one of the greatest men of our 
thundering times.” In some circles there seems 
to be doubt as to which came first, Mr. Chur- 
chill or the thundering times. 

a 

The Christian Science Monitor urges its 
readers to “treat your telephone as courteously 
as you would treat a friend.” In the case of a 
friend, we usually draw the line at twisting 
his dial. 

es 

The ladies of St. Eustache (P.Q.) recently 
held an Odd Pets’ Show, which included every- 
thing from worms to turtles, The report made 
no mention of husbands. 

s 

Commenting on international affairs, a Lon- 
don newspaper suggests that the greatest need 
of the world today is a revival of laughter. 
This opinion seems to be shared by the design- 
ers of the new spring bonnets. _ 

s 
recent life statistics reveal that the nine- 
teenth hole is the cause of greater mortality 
among golfers than all the other eighteen put 
together. Apprehensive golfers are advised to 
reduce the risk by having nothing to do with 
the othe: eighteen. 
* 

A gardening note in a contemporary: ‘Bulbs 
should now be coming up.” Ours are definitely 
up, assisted by the enthusiastic pup from next 
door. 

es 
Headline in Montreal Standard: 
TRIP TO THE MOON AND 
BACK IN OUR TIME 

Volunteers for the excursion will probably 

go down in history as the Lunartic Pioneers. 


e 
Junior learned the other day that it takes 
three years to tan an elephant’s hide which, 
he says, must be the reason why the poor beast 
never forgets. 


e 
Headline in an Alberta paper: 
BORING FOR A LIVING 


With admirable restraint the article made 
no mention of those fellows who give talks 
over the radio. 

> 

A famous Hollywood bachelor says that he 
likes glamor girls, but from a wife he expects 
the old-fashioned virtues. Our niece Ettie savs 
the guy had better make up his mind that he’s 
going to stay single for a long, long time 





der the direct control and management of the 
C.B.C. If the views of Mr. Philpott and his 
following are to go on the air at all, over more 
than a single station, they must go on the air 
through the C.B.C. To us it seems desirable 
that quite a wide range of opinions, even about 
such subjects as Mr. Churchill’s speech, should 
go on the Canadian air on a nation-wide scale, 
whether the Journal agrees with all of them or 
not; and if Mr. Philpott has a_ substantial 
following, even though that following be w holly 
outside of the Journal office, we think it is all 
right for him to be put on the air by the C.B.C. 
And as we say, we do not think the Journal ean 
prove that there is “hardly anybedy” in Mr. 
Philpott’s following. 

If we have a criticism of the C.B.C. in this 
matter, it is that we do not think it has enough 
commentators, representing enough followings; 
it is possible that Mr. Philpott’s school of 
thought bulks too large on the Canadian air, 
not because he gets too much time, but because 
other schools get too little. 
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Garden Newness Does Not Depend on Novelties|/ 


Photo: Richard Averill Smith 
Masses of flowers, both annuals and perennials, riot with color in long beds flanking 
the lower level of this garden which is linked to the upper level by low stone steps. 


Where space is unrestricted in a garden of formal character a reflecting pool always 
is interesting, particularly so if sunny enough for a thrifty growth of waterlilies. 


Courtesy: Lavina McLeod 


Rugged rocks and rock-loving plants often form the ideal combination for cloaking any 
variations of level in a garden that is developed more or less along informal lines. 
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Informality consorts with formality in this very lovely garden setting in which the in- 
formal note is struck by a gnarled old tree, the formal by the placement of furniture. 


By Collier Stevenson 


‘HE official arrival of Spring al- 

ways is a welcome signal that 
garden activities cannot be too far 
distant. Certainly, even now, gar- 
dens should be shaping up on paper 
at least, and seed and nursery cata- 
logues be under close scrutiny for 
whatever they may have to offer in 
the way of novelties in addition to 
all the long-established garden 
favorites. 

Careful planning on paper is, of 
course, the first step in successful 
gardening—and this is a good time 
for making a survey of changes that 
will rectify the mistakes or short- 
comings of other years, perhaps 
vastly improve the whole arrange 
ment and appearance of the garden. 

Fortunately, garden newness does 
not depend on novelties—often a revi- 
sion of planting can work wonders. In 
many gardens, for instance, the gen- 
eral attractiveness is marred by 
foundation planting, poorly chosen at 
the outset and now grown completely 
out of bounds; by flower beds scat- 
tered over the lawn or by shrubs set 
indiscriminately and without regard 
for other existing features. In other 
cases, rock-gardens have been pro- 
jected into settings to which they are 
entirely foreign both in location and 
type. Other gardens are devoid of 
the ornamental trees which if pro- 
perly placed would add so much to 
their charm, or are lacking the ever- 
green shrubbery that can provide so 
much eye-filling color when the snow 
lies deep. These, then, are some of 
the points to consider now, in advance 
of the planting season. 

Of garden novelties there are 


conspicuously few this year and 
the quantity of seeds available in 
Canada for these novelties is none too 
generous, since professional seed- 
growers had to contend with the war- 
time shortage of both labor and 
materials. Early ordering, then, is 
not only advisable, but necessary. 

The floral ‘‘novelties” according to 
the 1946 All-America Selections—a 
listing accepted as authoritative both 
in the United States and Canada—-are 
but four in number. These flowers, 
however, are so outstanding that 
each after the most exacting tests 
has won a_ well-deserved award. 
Actually, none of the flowers thus 
honored is a novelty in the ordinary 
sense of the word: rather, all are 
new varieties of flowers that have 
been widely popular for years. Three 
are petunias and the remaining one 
is a dianthus, none other than our old 
familiar garden pink. 


(CANADIANS have good reason to 

be especially interested in one of 
these new petunias. For “Collosal 
Shades of Rose’”—-the rather formid- 
ably-named variety of double pe- 
tunia to which the All-America 
Selection’s hard-to-earn Silver Medal 
has been awarded—actually was 
originated in Canada. That fact is 
important as evidence of a non-mili- 
tary victory over Japan, where, prior 
to the war, the production of double 
petunia seed was a secret very closely 
guarded by the Japanese. The 
“Collosal Shades of Rose” petunia 
ranges in color from light pink 
through salmon to _ purplish-rose. 
The flowers—their petals beautifully 
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A Revision of the Pl 


ruffled, waved and fringed—measure 
from 4 to 5% inches in width under 
favorable cultivation, while the luxur- 
iantly foliated plants run as high as 
18 inches in height. 

An All-America Selection Bronze 
Medal winner of the current season 
is another and quite different variety 
of petunia, more euphoniously named 
“Bright Eyes.” With a growth sel- 
dom exceeding 10 inches this petunia 
is particularly well adapted to win- 
dow-boxes, rock gardens, edging and 
low bedding, though also good for 
plotting. It stands straight and 
compact throughout the season, and 
thus needs no staking. The plain- 
petalled flowers, literally covering 
the plants, are approximately 1% 
inches in diameter, their basic color- 
ing rosy-pink changing to white 
near the throats. 

“Peach Red” is the appropriate 
name given to still another new var- 
iety of petunia—one that won an 
Honorable Mention in the All-America 
Selections. The coloring is unique 
in petunias; salmon-pink suffused 
with rosy-cerise. In height 15 inches 
or taller, this petunia is strong 
growing, spreading first then darting 
erect. It is generously leafed as a 
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This flower-fringed garden pool nestles quietly in a grove of trees just as though 
Mother Nature herself had lifted it bodily from some woodland and ensconced it there. 


A garden may be a “lovesome spot" to gaze upon, a pretty frame for the house, but to 
be completely satisfying, to promote greater use and enjoyment, it should be furnished. 


background for plain petalled flowers 
two or more inches wide. 

The other winner of an Honorable 
Mention in the All-America Selections 
this year is “Dianthus Westweed 
Beauty.” This is a very useful an- 
nual, as the blooming season is long 
and continuous. The deeply fringed 
flowers are about two inches in 
diameter, their color running from 
crimson-red to warm deep red. 


“LOWERS for beauty, vegetables 

for humanity—that should be the 
governing factor in Canadian home 
gardens this first year of peace. 
Millions of people in various parts 
of the world through no fault of 
their own are existing on deficient 
rations which cannot but result in 
serious malnutrition-—if not in actual 
starvation! Canada, therefore, must 
share her plenty with these unfortun- 
ates: she must grow more and more 
food-stuffs on her farms. And, be- 
cause farmers are as short-handed 
this year as they were through the 
vay, garden-owners all over Canada 
should heed the need and continue 
the growing of vegetables carried 
out so successfully throughout the 
war, and with such physical and eco- 
nomic benefit to everyone concerned. 


anting Can Work Wonders 
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There's a wealth of charm in a garden laid out casually—and planted accordingly— 
to follow the dictates of the existing levels and of towering trees of decorative character. 


Even a tiny dooryard can be converted into a place of blossoming beauty by an apt com- 
bination of potted plants, vines, hanging-baskets and well-selected ground planting. 


Photos: Richard Averill Smith 


A sun-flecked pool is a never-failing source of beauty, a feature so adaptable as to 
size and type that no garden, whether large or small, is quite complete without one. 
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Union Objectives Are 
Set in Wage Battle 
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By MURRAY COTTERILL 


This is the first of two articles in 
which this labor spokesman, 
Secretary of Toronto's Labor 
Council, describes the situation 
at the beginning of Canadian 
labor's current wage drive. This 
week's article analyzes the re- 
spective strength of both manage- 
ment and the unions and out- 
lines the chief common objec- 
tives of the labor organizations 
which, he says, are minimum 
earnings somewhere between 
$30.00 and $35.00 for a forty hour 
week and two weeks annual paid 
vacation. 


While management is instinc- 
tively opposed to granting wage 
demands without an argument, 
Mr. Cotterill feels that many com- 
panies will try to use the wage 
push as added pressure behind 
their own demands for higher 
price ceilings. In the next 
article, the legislative situation 
facing both cmployers and em- 
ployees will be discussed. 
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ASPIRIN 
EASES 


NEURITIC, NEURALGIC 


PAIN FAST! 


IT’S READY 10 GO 
TO WORK IN 


You get pain relief fast when you use 
Aspirin because it starts to go to work 
almost immediately. To see that this 
is so, just drop an Aspirin tablet in 
water. What you’ll see is what happens 
in your stomach—the tablet starts 
disintegrating within two seconds! 
That’s why Aspirin stops neuritic, 
neuralgic pain so quickly. Get Aspirin 
today. The“‘Bayer’”’ 
cross on each 
tablet is your 
guarantee that it’s 
Aspirin, 


Asp 


NOW-—New Low Prices! 


Pocket box of 12s. . . « only 18¢ 
Economy bottle of 24 . « only 29 
Family size of 100 . . « only79% 
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land of 135,000,000 people. Can- 
ada’s coming patternmaking will not 
involve the same total numbers but, 
proportionately, it should be equally 
dramatic. It will certainly be more 
headline productive than any pre- 
vious management - labor showdown 
that the Dominion has ever experi- 


enced. For never before have both 
management and labor faced each 
other with such closely balanced 


power behind their respective view- 
points. 

As seekers after change the union 
must naturally fire the opening 
shots and, both by individual an- 
nouncements of each union’s objec- 
tives and through collective state- 
ments by the two main Congresses, 
have outlined their major demands. 
The government, which must sooner 
or later enter the lists as peace- 
maker, is resting uneasily behind a 
war time wage-price control struc- 
ture directed by two separate minis- 
tries and being kept alive by pres- 
sure induced amendments. Manage- 
ment, probably just as anxious as 
the unions to see the pattern finally 
settled, is, nevertheless, holding out 
for the best possible terms. At this 
stage of the game about all the con- 
sumer can do is to study all the argu- 
ments, pick sides and insist that the 
argument be settled as speedily as 
possible. 

The unions are organized on a 
scale never before equalled. In al- 
most every major industry unionism 
is firmly established. That means 
that labor can present a more united 


front than ever before. If recent 
public opinion polls are to be _ be- 
lieved, labor can count upon more 
public sympathy than can capital. 


The large numbers of people who 
are involved through membership in 
the unions add up to considerable 
political influence. 


Management Confidence 


Management has reasons for con- 
fidence. Most important is the old, 
old, reason. Management has the 
money that the union members want 
and possession is still nine points of 
the law. Even with problematic im- 
mediate markets, many firms can 
count upon returning excess profits 
as an extra bastion behind the status 
quo. The press is inclined to support 
capital rather than labor and money 
is sometimes more effective than in- 
dividual votes when it comes to 
lobbying politicians. 

The indefinite fact is 
bility that management is not ab- 
solutely solid in its opposition to 
wage increases. If the workers want 
more pay it is equally true that the 
owners want higher prices. While 
some employers can be depended 
upon to resist union demands to the 
bitter end on grounds of principle, 
more realistic employers may see 
some advantage in permitting labor 
pressure to build up behind a con- 
current management push for higher 
prices. If the American pattern can 
be taken-as a guide, this is the one 
spot where the normal front of auto- 
matic resistance against wage in- 
creases may crack. If it does crack, 
what started out a labor impelled 
drive for higher pay may turn rapid- 
ly into a free for all over prices. 

The labor objectives, despite varia- 
tions in expressed form due to indus- 
trial or strategic considerations, are 
fairly standard. 

The United Steelworkers, whose in- 
dustry determines the wage-price 
trend more than any other single 
group, have pulled a surprise move 
by announcing their objective in 
terms of a weekly rather than an 
hourly figure. They say they want 


the possi- 


a standard minimum earning of 
$33.60 with similar increases for 
semi-skilled and_ skilled workers. 


This amounts to $2.64 a week boost 
for steel mill labor in two of the 
country’s big three producers. The 
third mill in Sydney, N.S., is still 
winding through the labyrinth of 
wage control procedure in an effort 
to establish parity with Hamilton 
and Sault Ste. Marie which pay five 


cents more an hour than the mari- 
time enterprise. In fabricating shops 
a $33.60 minimum will mean more 
than a $2.64 a week boost in many 
cases. 

The Auto Workers, now dominat- 
ing their industry, are sticking to the 
older pattern in announcing wage 
objectives. They want a flat $2.00 a 
day increase in every shop and aren’t 
stressing wage standardization in 
the Steelworkers’ manner. The 
metal miners are describing their 
objective in terms of miner’s pay 
which is part way between the low- 
est and highest paid jobs in the in- 
dustry. These varying objectives 
may be confusing. But, if simplified 
in terms of a weekly objective, it can 
be safely stated that all the above 
unions together with the Packing- 
house, Rubber, Garment, Coal Min- 
ing, Chemical and other industries 
are seeking a minimum wage some- 
where between $30.00 and $35.00 a 


week with higher pay for semi- 
skilled and skilled employees. 
The Trades & Labor Congress 


unions are also in on the big push. 
Just how far the two Congresses will 
coordinate their efforts can’t be pre- 
dicted at this moment but, coordinated 
or not, they will be both pushing in 
the same direction at the same time. 

All the unions have adopted the 
forty hour week as a common objec- 
tive. Some plants have already cut 


to this figure. Most are still work- 
ing a longer work week. Related to 
the wage figures it will be found 
that the unions’ wage demands work 
out to virtual maintenance of what 
has been called “take-home pay.” 
In other words, the employees want 
to be employed for forty hours and 
earn for those forty hours the same 
total weekly pay envelope which 
they received for forty-eight or more 
hours previously. The usual penalty 
clause of overtime pay is suggested 
for work done over forty hours in a 
week. 


Paid Vacations 


Another common aim is two weeks 
annual paid vacation for each em- 
ployee. Paid vacations are now law 
in many provinces. During the war 
years, the Wage Board permitted 
establishment on a large scale of 
vacation plans which gave workers 
one week off with pay for a year’s 
service. Two weeks per year, com- 
mon in many offices, is quite com- 
mon among industrial workers. Some 
plants grant two weeks only to work- 
ers with extremely high service 
records. 

While the main fight will be car- 
ried on between each union and the 
firms within the industry it covers, 
the C.C.L.-C.I.O. unions are getting 
together on certain aspects of the 


drive. They are combining on a cep. 
tralized publicity drive designed ty 
sell the overall advantages to the 
public of higher wages and shorter 
hours at this particular time. They 
have also, as the next article in this 
series will indicate in more detail, 
decided upon a common approach to 
legislative barriers now blocking 
their progress. 

No public announcements have 
been made by any employer organi. 
zations of their stand or about pos. 
sible common reactions to the union 
push. This may be due to stratevic 
secrecy. It may also be due to the 
fact that the employers do not have 
plans on the same integrated scale 
as those of the unions. In any cise 
their counter moves will either be. 
come revealed or crystallize as the 
tussle progresses. In the final ana. 
lysis it will probably be Ottawa, act. 
ing as the only body which can be 
said to effectively speak at the mo. 
ment for the public, which will have 
to reverse the rounds and announce 
the winners. 


IT’S EASY TO 


tarRN To WRITE 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned, 0, er- 
ated, and staffed by successful writers and edi/ors, 
offers an up-to-the-minute course in writing for miza- 
zines, which makes it easy for beginners to get started 
in this rich field.. You work in spare time at home 
rou may concentrate on either fiction or non-fiction 
Send today for the FREE CATALOG describing the 
Magazine Institute method. No obligation. 

THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC., Dept. 272-D 
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will be yours! Soon the world’s most distinguished 
radio-phonograph . . . the famous RCA Victrola 
.. will be ready for your home. More 
thrilling in tone than ever before . . . 
lovelier in design . . . easier to operate 


... your RCA Victrola will bring you the 


The day is near when brighter living 













finest in home entertainment, the 
double pleasure of radio plus 
records. Plan now to own the 
all-time leader. Make your choice 
. agenuine RCA Victrola, made 


exclusively by RCA Victor. 


FAMOUS MEMBERS OF A 
FAMOUS FAMILY 


YOUR OWN CONCERTS...AT HOME 
A superb RCA Victrola. Famous for 
tone. Top-flight radio performance. 
Brilliant reproduction of recorded music. 
Brings the “music you want when you want 
it” plus the best in radio equipment. 


HEARING THE NEWS AS IT HAPPENS 
This RCA Victor table model radio 
brightens leisure time with top radio shows 
and world news. Richly toned. Powerful. 
Outstanding performance on long and short 
wave. Sensitive. Highly selective. 


THE JOYS OF A MUSICAL EDUCATION 
Bringing the joys of a musical education to your 
children this RCA Victor Record Player piays records 
through your radio, Compact. Precision built. Doubles 
the enjoyment of home entertainment at only a 
small investment. 
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FOR THE BEST IN RADIO AND RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 
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RCA VICTOR COMPANY LIMITED 


MONTREAL + 





SYMBOL OF QUALITY 
LOOK FOR IT BEFORE YOU BUY! 


Over 48 years of experience in bring- 
ing entertainment into Canadian 
homes... plus great resources in 
research, engineering and design. . . 
make RCA Victor the brand of 
undisputed leadership. More RCA 
Victor radios are owned by Cana- 
dians than any other single make. 
For your guarantee of quality and 
lasting satisfaction look for the 
famous trademark when you buy 
your RCA Vietor Radio or Victrola 
Remember, only RCA Victor makes 


the Victrola. 
— — 


HAUFAX « OTTAWA + TORONTO « WINNIPEG +* CALGARY « VANCOUVER 





Tune in “Voice of Victor” every Thersday 8:30 P.M., E.S.T. Trans-Canada Network. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 





U.S. Draft Extension Considered 
Essential in Present Crisis 


By JAY MILLER 


Wushington, D.C. 


“1) USSIA has done more warmong- 

‘\ ering in two months than a 

isand= = speeches by Winston 
chill.” 
iis epigrammatic indictment of 
sian tactics toward Iran and Tur- 
reflects the prevailing belief 
segment of the American people 
explains why sentiment has 
ng around in favor of retaining 
wartime draft, for a time at least. 
uu see far fewer uniforms on 
erican streets than you did a few 
ynths ago. Demobilization has been 
ig on at a terrific pace. The 
ited States with typical efficiency 

been scrapping its war machine 
fast that critics now state the 
tion has been weakened unneces- 
rily. 
‘orrespondents __ touring 
mbat areas, particularly in the 
icific, bemoan the fact that the 
ce powerful American force there 
is been cut down to the point where 
lacks adequate transport and com- 
unications. 

These factors have resulted in sup- 

xt for recommendations of Chief 

f Staff Eisenhower, War Secretary 
‘atterson, and Selective Service Di- 
ector Hershey, to extend the draft 
indefinitely. 

There is a strong belief, too, that 
Russia, having used the current “psy- 
hological moment” to achieve cer- 
iin ambitions in Iran and on the 
Dardanelles, will shortly soften up 

her demands. This is based on 
the conviction that Russia is really 

10 weak for war and actually needs 
he five years she has allotted herself 
x rebuilding to save her domestic 
conomy. 

This seems like the ultimate in 
wishful thinking, with a seemingly 
nsoluble impasse confronting the 
United Nations meeting scheduled for 
this week in New York. The United 
States has been just as determined 
that there should be no postponement 
ind that there should be immediate 
onsideration of the Iranian case, as 
Vloscow has been insistent that a 
16-day postponement be granted. 


former 


Russia Must Stop 


There is a sincere desire in the 
hearts of Americans to get along with 
Russia, which is equalled by a deter- 
mination that Russia must stop 
power tactics a submit differences 
o the U. N. OF®President Truman 

nd Secretary ofeState Byrnes have 

ade this clear. 

Chairman Tom Connolly of the 

‘nate Foreign Relations Committee 

‘pressed this spirit following a re- 

nt conference with the Ambassador- 

signate to Russia, Lieutenant Gen- 

al Walter Bedell Smith, former 
Chief of Staff to General Eisenhower 

Supreme Allied Commander. 

In his plea before the House Mili- 

ry Affairs Committee on behalf of 

intinuance of the Selective Service 

‘t, which expires May 15, General 

isenhower conténded that the draft 

iould be extended indefinitely to 
elp the United States meet its world 
bligations as well as to release men 
‘ho have been jp service for a long 
‘ime. He statedthat the occupation 

' Germany and Japan was part of 
ie war job and he is sure that “this 
‘as comprehended by Congress when 
( passed the selective service law.” 
‘He has warned that, unless the 
draft goes on, the U. S. Army will 
fall short by 165,000 men of its own 
estimated needed strength of 1,070,- 
‘00 on July 1, 1947. This figure offers 
( telling contrast with the total of 
nore than eight million American 
‘lighting men that were in uniform. 

War Secretary Patterson believes 
‘hat the shortage will be even higher, 
4S much as 170,000 men, if the draft 
'S not extended. He reports the pre- 
ent Army strength at about 2,500,000, 
With a net reduction of 1,000,000 ex- 
pected between now and next June. 

Mr. Patterson said the War Depart- 
ment will continue a vigorous recruit- 


} ment program. There have been 617,- 


000 enlistments already, more than 
half of them for a three year period. 

Some sentiment prevails in both 
the House and Senate Military Af- 
fairs committee for a six months ex- 
tension of selective service. Certain 
members want to restrict renewal to 
July 1 of this year. 

One suggested compromise under 
consideration by the House commit- 
tee is to extend the law for six 
months, limit service liability to 18 
monins for new inductees, and raise 
the pay of enlisted Army and Navy 
e 


personnel to spur enlistments so the 
manpower intake continues when the 
draft ends. 

The armed forces are trying to 
combat reluctance to serve in the 
ranks by staging investigations of the 
service’s “caste systems’. A board 
of ex-Gl’s, headed by Lieutenant Gen- 
eral James H. Doolittle, the Tokio- 
bomber, will open hearings before 
the end of the month. 

After months of criticism of privi- 
leges allegedly enjoyed by officers, 
War Secretary Patterson ordered the 
public inquiry. 


Recruiting Program 


Drives for recruits are now under 
way in the services and advertising 
and publicity is being released to 
encourage enlistments. While many 
soldiers are re-enlisting, the under- 


standable repugnance of “civilian 
soldiers” to staying in uniform is 
slowing recruitment. An extended 


draft seems to be the answer. 

Both Eisenhower and Patterson 
oppose a shorter extension of Selec- 
tive Service. Eisenhower is willing 
to bargain. He has offered to re- 
lease all fathers by the end of August 
or early in September, regardless of 
how long they have served, if the 
draft is given a prolonged lease on 
life. 

Draft Director Hershey has sug- 
gested a proviso in an indefinite ex- 
tension that the President or a con- 
current resolution of Congress could 
terminate conscription at any time. 
He communicated his recommenda- 
tions by letter to the House Military 
Affairs Committee, asking that mili- 
tary service of draftees be limited to 
18 months and that the present draft 
age of 18 to 45 be continued. He 
said it would be understood that men 
over 26 would not be inducted. 

An indefinite extension is in line 
with President Truman’s recommen- 
dation made in January that the draft 


should be continued as long as neces- 
sary. 

Prior to the current schism in 
2Russo-American relations, there was 
a generally hostile sentiment to con- 
tinuance of the draft. Now there is 
an obvious willingness by Military 
Affairs committeemen to consider 
international affairs before acting on 
the draft question. 

Congressmen who were unqualifi- 
edly opposed to continuing the draft, 
as recently as one month ago, now 
say they would vote for continuance 
if the War Department and other 
leaders can show such action is essen- 
tial for the national security. 

This change of mind traces directly 
to the Russian crisis, back through 
Canada’s spy exposé, right back to 
President Truman’s undiplomatic dis- 


closure that America planned an 
atomic bomb race. That’s what is 
generally conceded to have put 


Russo-American relations into a “rea- 
listic” light. Maybe it’s for the good. 
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Parliament Has New High Degree 
Of Sensitivity to Problems 


By WILFRID EGGLESTON 


Ottawa. 
EBATE in the House of Commons 


ancient British liberties. But they 
had more than their own conscience 


the House in coming years—national 
sovereignty in an atomic world— 
came in for passing reference from 
two segments of the “south-east” 
corner. Those who think that the 
members who sit “diagonally op- 
posite’ from the ministerial benches 
have much in common among them- 
selves should read Hansard. It is a 
curious cluster, the C.C.F., the Social 
Credit Group, and the two or three 
other affiliations. They differ much 
more among themselves than the 
Liberals do from the Conservatives. 


ada and from their will to remain 
as a part of the British Common- 
wealth. It also was aimed at prepar- 
ing Canadians to surrender their 
sovereignty to some kind of supra- 
national government later to be set 
up.” 

This did not bar Mr. Knowles, a 
few minutes later, from observing 
that what impressed him at London 
“was the number of responsible lead- 
ers of governments from all parts of 
the world who made clear their real- 
ization that we had to move to an era 
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to about the wordage of a Victorian 
novel, but no single book published 
either in Canada or elsewhere ever 
carried so much fact and comment 
of current concern to every Canadian. 
The themes were diverse. 

We had from Mr. Mackenzie King’s 
own lips an account of the Gouzenko 
incident surely one of the strang- 
est tales in our history. We had a 
lucid summary of our food policy of 
recent years from the Minister of 
Agriculture. We had an optimistic 
survey of economic and industrial 
conditions from Mr. Howe. Ex-Mini- 
ster “Chubby” Power made an impas- 
sioned plea for the preservation of 
civil liberties (Some observers 
thought it was the finest speech of 
his career). A recent visitor to the 
U. S. S. R. (Stanley Knowles, the 


that it was the choice between an in- 
quiry on the lines they chose, or no 
inquiry at all. But the subsequent 
reaction across the country from all 
who see what is involved in the 
preservation of civil liberties has 
been such that there will be still 
greater hesitation, one hopes, in the 
future. Unless opposition critics and 
a free press discharge their duty and 
howl to the high heaven every time 
the slightest infraction of such liber- 
ties takes place, there is no limit to 
the transgressions which might even- 
tually develop. 

One subject on which we are des- 
tined to hear a great deal more in 


Low, leader of the Social Credit 
party, with the sentiment expressed 
less than an hour later by Stanley H. 
Knowles, who occupies Mr. Woods- 
worth’s old seat in the Commons. 
Mr. Low, who takes a dark view of 
anyone who foresees the coming of 
any degree of supranationality (in- 
cluding the editor-in-chief of this 
paper) said, of the spy incident: “I 
am convinced that we will find the 
cause largely in the flood of propa- 
ganda which was loosed shortly be- 
fore the outbreak of the war and 
which was designed to shake Cana- 
dians loose from their attachment to 
the crown, from their loyalty to Can- 


meet rather to plan the basic social 
and economic life of our world, so as 
to build up conditions that would 
not only make war unnecessary but 
achieve a higher standard of living 
for the peoples of the world.” 

Between them Messrs. Low and 
Knowles probably bracket the range 
of views in the House of Commons 
on the subject. One represents a 
school of thought which is still con- 
fident it can withstand the trend of 
recent events. The other echoes the 
words of Dr. Trevor Lloyd: ‘Interna- 
tionalism is no longer something that 
one favours or dislikes. It has hap- 
pened.” 
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session, they can read what their 


“We'd be more 


bothered and worried without it. 






representatives are saying and doing. No, it’s simple. First, we always set aside the money for 
Dad’s life insurance; that means we have no worries about 
the future. Then we figure on so much a month for living ; 
expenses .. . and then! . . . with what’s left we can be ron 
extravagant. That’s the great thing . . . to feel when you're 


spending that the essentials and the future are taken care of. 









Able Opposition 


There has been an _ unfortunate 
tendency in earlier years to refer 
cynically to Parliament as the “gas- 


house” or to use similarly derogatory 
language, and it may well be that the 
behavior of many of the members of 
parliament was responsible for much 
of the criticism. But parliament as 
an institution has begun to rise again 
in the estimation of thoughtful citi- 
zens, who have seen how quickly and 
thoroughly man’s freedom can be for- 
feited when such institutions are not 
kept strong. Last week Canada’s 
House of Commons, the heart of 
our parliamentary system, was at its 
best It is becoming clearer every 
week that the Twentieth Parliament 
is a much more admirable body than 
was the Nineteenth, and the end of 
emergency measures is giving more 
ample scope to demonstrate that 
superiority. The Opposition, after ten 


Then you can spend with an easy mind.” 


Budget for essentials first, remembering that one of the 
greatest essentials is future security . . . protection against 
. and peace of mind in your old age. There can 


adversity .. 


be no substitute for life insurance in any family budget. 


Near you, wherever you are, is a neighbour in the 
life insurance business. Ask him for advice in planning 
your future. It is good citizenship to own life insurance. 


A message from the Life 
Canada and their agents. 


Imsurance Companies in 

























years of incredible weakness, is be- z 

coming quite respectably strong and ti . 

constructive. The policy of adding | 

Opposition members to delegations 7 | 

Which represent Canada at interna- : 

tional conferences is beginning to ¢ | 
; bear fruit. At least three of the ¢ 

addresses last week (of Messers J 

Knowles, Graydon and _ Coldwell) 


were enriched by the background 
afforded by this policy. John Brac- 
ken’s practice of delegating authori- 
ty to his lieutenants, of making each 
one responsible for specializing in 
some field, is also raising the level 
of Opposition speeches. 

The “man on the street” has a very 
direct interest in an able and courage- 
ous opposition, and in the presence, 
even within the government party, 
of independent critics. 

We may be sure that Mess- 
ers King and St. Laurent are 
sufficiently good liberals to have hesi- 
tated a long time before approving 





of a course in the espionage inquiry 
which even smacked of violation of 
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‘VENTUALLY this planet may rid 
“itself of all except a handful of 
iman survivors who will then have 


Hhe task of getting the world going 


rain from scratch. If this should 
ppen, say during the Bikini Atoll 
.periment, then Operation Cross- 


Roads may survive as a sort of race- 


ieomory of neo-nuclear man, just 
the legend of Noah and His Ark 
igers on as the myth-explanation of 


S.an’s pertinacious clinging to the 


| 
ga BEAL 


bf 
By 
$ 
a 





‘dioactive 


obe in the face of every catastrophe. 
Like Noah’s Ark, the ships that set 
iil tor the Bikini Atoll will be loaded 
ith animals to the gunwales—pigs 
n the bridge, rats in the turrets, 
igs, goats and rats in the engine- 
As far as possible the Bikini 


ms. 
Grgosy will, like the Ark, be a 
iiniature world set afloat on the 


wful waters of catastrophe. Noah, 
» be sure, took human passengers 
board; but already a number of 
olunteer Shems, Hams and Japheths 
} ave offered to sign on for the Bikini 
soyage. 

The Bikini disaster, of course, will 
be man-made, and will probably in- 
clude such special features as a tidal 
wave a hundred feet high, a sub- 
marine groundswell, and a cloud- 
burst which will deluge the vicinity 
and possibly distant parts with a ra- 
thunder: storm. 4 wen, 
when the cataclysm is over and sky 
and water have cleared, planes will 
roar across the scene to discover how 
much, if any of the land remains 
habitable. Noah, working on a large 
but more primitive scale, had to 
carry out his post-catastrophe in- 


al 


~ 


vestigations with a raven and a dove. 


In certain respects, however, 


-Noah was a far more thorough-go- 
jing experimeter than the scientists 


| 
| 
i 


who are in charge of Operation Cross- 
roads. Noah took along with him two 
specimens of every living creature, 
while the Bikini experiment is limit- 
ing itself to its sheep, goats and rats. 
‘Some of the animals will be dressed 
‘n little experimental flash-proof 
jackets, and no doubt the ones on the 
Captain’s bridge will have extra 
stripes on their sleeves.) Then, 
when things have cleared a_ bit, 
rain-coated scientists will hurry to the 
scene, rescue the surviving passen- 
gers and rush them off for hospita- 
lization. Thus Science will be able to 
learn what atomic bombing does to 
pigs, goats and rats. It won’t be 
ny wiser, however, about what 
night happen to wart-hogs, bald- 
1leaded eagles and water-buffalo, to 
nention a few animals that have been 
eft off the favored list and are, on 
ur small planet, just as liable to 
uclear doom as anything else. What 
ie Bikini experiment obviously needs 
; a Noah, with a sense of destiny 
nd a good head for inventory. 
)peration Crossroads may have 
1e Whole of nuclear and electronic 
cience behind it; but from the point 
f view of resourcefulness and large- 
cale planning, it isn’t in the same 
lass with Operation Ararat. 


T IS interesting to speculate on how 

the Bikini experiment might work 
ut in terms of mythology, assuming, 
! course, that it comes off on the 
cale of the Deluge. 

The experiment, let us say, ful- 
filled all the most fantastic predic- 
‘lon of the atomists. Operation 
Crossroads was a complete success, 
but unfortunately the patient ie. 
the greater part of the human race) 
lailed to survive. 

Some were drowned in the tidal 
Wave or caught in the radioactive 
thunderstorm. Some were simply 
vaporized. The only living creatures 
left on the earth were a few rain- 
coated scientists and male and fe- 
male correspondents who along with 
a number of goats, pig and rats, had 
been given secret anti-flash treat- 
ment by their government before the 
experiment. 

At first they tried to preserve some 
of the elements of the civilization 


a 


‘7Operation Crossroads: No Match 
4 or the Operation Ararat 
By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


that had been swept away. But most 
cf the records had been destroyed, 
and having seen what nuclear energy 
could do when pushed too far, they 
had lost most of their interest in 
science. Besides they had to work 
very hard, trying to scratch a living 
from the ravished earth. They lived 
very miserably and so did their des- 
cendants, and before many genera- 
tions had passed they had even for- 
gotten how to read or write so that 
such legends as they still possessed 
had to be passed on by word of 
mouth. 

The Bikini legend would naturally 
survive. And after the passing of a 
millennium or two it would probably 
emerge in some such form as this: 
Many thousands of years ago the 
people on the earth were very violent 


and corrupt. They had been warned 
over and over again that unless they 
changed their ways the Great Flash 
would come and wipe them right from 
the face of the globe. They didn’t 
pay any attention, however, but went 
right on lying and stealing and kil- 
ling; all but a very few who had 
found favor with the gods. These 
were told to collect a number of ships 
and a few animais and sail far away 
to a place: called the Bikini Atoll. 
Some taunted and criticized them and 
some even tried to prevent their go- 
ing, but on the appointed day they 
sailed away; and when the Great 
Flash came and everyone else in the 
world was consumed, the chosen ones 
survived, having been given special 
protection by the gods. 


Ligier this account doesn’t quite 

square with the facts it follows 
the recognizable pattern of legend; 
for the human race, however perverse 
in its behavior, is sternly didactic in 
its mythology. The details of the 
legend would naturally become a 
little blurred but mankind would con- 
tinue to accept it for a long time 
without criticism. No one would ask, 
for instance, why out of all the odd 
intelligent and endearing animals on 


earth, only the pig, goat and rat 
should be selected to survive. No 
one would try to explain why the an- 
cient hierarchical garment of the 
priesthood should always be a rain- 
coat. 

After the passing of another millen- 
nium or two, the human race would 


begin to pick up again. Someone 
would invent a wheel and someone 
else a loom. Some genius would 


devise the printing press and another 
would discover that if you treated 
saltpetre in a certain way it could be 
used as a very satisfactory explosive 
for hurling projectiles at your ene- 
mies. The race would grow wise and 
skeptical once more, and some of the 
more enlightened people would begin 
to teach that the old race-legends, 
including the Bikini legend, had no 
basis whatever in fact but were just 
fairy tales invented for the amuse- 
ment of children. They would give 
the children Bikini ships for toys, 
and these would have no more rela- 
tion to the original models than a 
play Noah’s Ark, with its hinged top, 
has to the first Noah’s Ark, whose 
blue-print was so _ specifically laid 
down in Genesis. 

Then one day a child of the future 
who was playing with his Bikini ship 


and using his bath as an atoll would 
look up and say, “Mummy, why do 
all the little pigs and goats and rats 
in my Bikini ship wear those funny 
little coats?” 

“Oh, it’s just part of an old super- 
stition, dear,” his mother would reply. 
“They were supposed to protect them 
from the Great Flash.” 

“Was there ever really a Great 
Flash?” the child of the future would 
inquire; and his mother, an enlight- 
ened and rational type who believed 
that her child’s mind should never be 
crippled by foolish old legends from 
the past, would reply firmly, “Of 
course not. There never was any 
Great Flash or any place called the 
Bikini Atoll. The whole thing is just 
a fairy-tale.” 

e® 68 
b ew growing list of Hollywood 
labels for movie and radio stars 
now includes The Voice (Frank Sin- 
atra), The Groaner (Bing Crosby), 
The Face (Anita Colby), The Eyeful 
(Adele Jergen), The Body (Marie 
Macdonald), The Leer (Humphrey 
Bogart), and The Hat (ex-Mayor Fi- 
orello La Guardia, who now is in 
radio full time). The Montreal Gaz- 
ette suggests that Dame May Whitty 

be called The Dame. 
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New Deal for Indians 
Is Planned by M. P. 


By JOHN C. DENT 


The Hon. J. A. Glen, M.P. for 
Marquette, Manitoba, advocates 
a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the needs of Canada’s In- 
dians. People who know the 
Indians agree that a great deal 
can be done to improve their lot 
and thereby to increase their 
value to Canada. ; 

Handling of Indian affairs up 
to the present has tended to re- 
tard their development, accord- 
ing to this writer; but with en- 
couragement the Indian can be- 
come a prosperous, self-support- 
ing element of the community, 
quite equal to the responsibilities 
of citizenship. 


NEW deal for Canada’s Indians 
= is in the offing, if a proposal of 
the Hon. J. A. Glen, Dominion Mem- 
ber for Marquette, Manitoba, con- 
tinues to receive the same enthus- 
iastic support from parliamentarians 
which has greeted it so far. He ad- 
vocates a Royal Commission to in- 
quire into the needs of the country’s 
original inhabitants. Many other 
members of the House favor this, 
while people who know the Indians 
best maintain that a review of the 
entire subject is long overdue. 

Why is it, these people ask, that 
the Indians of today are little closer 
to citizenship than were their grand- 











Reouiar schedules and charter flights 
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parents, whereas the natives of Rus- 
sia have advanced within the span 
of a single generation from a nom- 
adic, illiterate state to become an 
effective and literate part of the na- 
tion? One of the sources of Russia’s 
wartime strength, they proclaim, was 
the way her many and diverse peo- 
ples had been welded into one uni- 
fied and determined people. The wild 
and little-known regions of the south- 
east became an important part of the 
Russian war potential. 

In the meantime, while the primi- 
tive people of Russia had been mak- 
ing tremendous strides, our Indians 
have made comparatively slight ad- 
vances. Generally speaking, they 
have stood still. This, according to 
their admirers, is definitely a hay- 
wire situation—and one which is a 
discredit to the country. The Indians, 
they contend, are inferior to other 
Canadians in no respect other than 
that they have been encouraged to 
stand aside from the mainstreams of 
civilization which would lead them to 
advancement. The popular belief 
that Indians are lazy, unreliable, un- 
ambitious and unprogressive, these 
people brand as a canard. 


Ambition Discouraged 


Who among us, they ask, would 
not be liable to the same charges if 
we had been encouraged to live on 
isolated reserves, remote from the 
fruits of progress? If we were given 
land and homes which we _ could 
neither sell nor lease if we left them, 
if we were given meager but certain 
money payments so long as we 
stayed put--how many of us would 
go out to buck the cold, hard world? 
If we could stay at home and lead a 
life as good as that enjoyed by our 
parents, without the struggles and 
uncertainties of ‘‘civilized” life—how 
few of us would be ambitious enough 
to choose the arduous path? Isola- 
tion seldom promotes a progressive 
or ambitious attitude toward life. 

Actually, those who know the In- 
dians best insist that they are by no 
means a hopelessly backward race. 
Lacking the type of education white 
people receive, still they exhibit 
amazing aptitudes. In the lakes 
region, home of most of Ontario’s 
Indians, nearly every man among 
them possesses a power boat of some 
sort. Generally speaking, they did 
not buy these boats; they assembled 
them. Bits and pieces from junk 
yards and scrap heaps were put to- 
gether to produce smooth-working 
engines in useful hulls. Few tech- 
nical school graduates would care to 
attempt to produce an equally good 
vessel with the same simple tools and 
the same lack of resources. The 
{ndians must be conceded a high de- 
gree of mechanical aptitude and in- 
genuity. 

Mechanical ability is by no means 
the Indian’s only talent. Few would 
dispute that he makes the best of 
guides, the most skilled hunter, fish- 
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er and woodsman. Enough of them 
performed useful services on war- 
time production lines, enough of 
them served with distinction in the 
forces, to prove that they can work 
as well and endure discipline to as 
great an extent as their white 
brothers. In their own homes they 
preserve a high standard of clean- 
liness, when compared to _ other 
people whose homes are without the 
convenience of running water. 

Frequently it is asserted that Indian 
women are better workers than their 
menfolk. Certainly it is not unusual 
to find these women working in sum- 
mer hotels as chambermaids, kitchen 
girls, laundresses—jobs which entail 
hard work and an instinct for clean- 
liness. While they are doing these 
things, their men serve as guides, 
boatmen and handymen in the same 
establishments. These jobs they do 
well. 


Wards of the Government 


Yet the Indians remain wards of the 
government, considered unfit for the 
responsibilities of citizenship. Those 
who admire them maintain that they 
are inferior in no way to many of 
the country’s citizens. 

If the Indians are lacking in edu- 
cation, their friends argue, then the 
responsibility must be charged to the 
people of Canada and to the govern- 
mental department which is respon- 
sible for looking after their welfare. 
It would appear to be a fair assump- 
tion that the same effort toward edu- 
cating the natives has not been made 
in Canada that was made in Russia. 

A popular misconception is that the 
Indians suffer from poverty. Actual- 
ly, while their standard of living may 
be rather low, it is not correct to 
assume that they are below the Can- 
adian average in per capita wealth. 
Take the Ojibway Band on Parry 
Island for example. There are 125 
of them, according to recent figures, 
and they live on a reserve of 18,486.66 
acres. Every one of them receives 
annual grants totalling $22. More- 
over, the government administers for 
the Band a capital fund of $84,064.39. 
This adds up to a tidy little sum 
for every man, woman and child in 
the Parry Island Band. Many a 
white family would feel fortunate to 
possess so much. 

Parry Island, moreover, is by no 
means a waste territory, situated 
right in the middle of world-renowned 
vacationland of the Georgian Bay. 
Many believe it is the most beauti- 
ful part of the whole Georgian Bay 
region. It is a wonderland of fiords, 
windswept pines, marvellous beaches. 
It is a paradise for fishermen and for 
naturalists. For the lover of scenic 
grandeur, it is an island where every 
new view is more beautiful than the 
last. What wouldn’t a land specula- 
tor give for this islan7?? 

Thus we encounter a paradoxical 
situation where the Parry Islanders 
have a wonderful piece of property, 
a fair amount of capital backing, 
and many useful talents, yet they 
do not seem to better themselves 


in the usual sense of that expres- 
sion. 


Could Be Prosperous 


There are many people who believe 
that a more advanced attitude on 
the part of government could do 
much more than raise the standard 
of living of these people—it could 
make them prosperous. More than 
that, it could make them self-sup- 
porting. If coupled with modern edu- 
cational methods and an opportunity 
to assume positions of greater re- 
sponsibility when qualified, it could 
bring these Indians far above our 
usual standards for citizenship. 

It so happens that the talents and 
resources of these people are admir- 
ably suited to fill a crying need in 
the economy of this country. The 
tourist business is expected to bring 
Canada $300,000,000. next year, and 
more than that in the future. The 
business would be greater even than 
that if there were more facilities for 
the accommodation of tourists 
throughout the land. Of course, the 
people of Parry Island do profit 
from the tourist trade at the present 
time. But they have to leave their 
island to do so. Set in a region stud- 
ded with summer hotels, resorts, 
camps and cottages by the hundreds, 
Parry Island has none! 

Yet Parry Island is most attrac- 
tive as a resort area. It presents lit- 


erally thousands of dream locations. 
Any private business which caters to 
vacationers might well give its eye 
teeth for such a property, would ex: 
pect to realize a huge profit from 
a development which could scarcely 
help becoming immense under intel- 
ligent direction. No private company 
may undertake this project however, 
since it is the wise policy of our gov- 
ernment that the Indians shall be 
protected from any exploitation by 
white men who might seek to sep- 
arate them from their lands. Cer- 
tainly nobody wants to see the In- 
dians exploited in this way, but there 
are people who believe that the gov- 
ernment could well encourage them 


to a fuller use of their own resources 
for their own profit. 

It is conceded that $84,064.39 is 
not sufficient capital backing to 
start off any billion-dollar project. It 
is argued, however, that few of 
Canada’s successful enterprises, par- 
ticularly in the tourist line, have had 
so much at the beginning. Where good 
service can be provided, and there 
is a brisk demand for such service, 
only competent management is re. 
quired to cause a small business to 
grow into a large one. The fact that 
ine Parry Islanders cannot afford 
a billion-dollar start is no reason 
why they should not make the kind 
of start they can afford. A few cot- 
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tages at first, with some of the prof- 
its invested in expansion, would serve 

a beginning, and the first thing 
ve knew the people of Parry Island 
would be in business on a large scale. 
ince the tourist trade is under-de- 
eloped in this country, they would 
ot be providing competition for the 
ther people in the business. Because 
ie Indians take naturally to such 
ecupations as guiding and looking 
fter camps, much of the income 
vhich they would derive from such 
. project would not come from the 

ctual rent of a camp or profit of a 
esort. 

Mr. Glen is not alone in believing 
hat it is time to review the needs 

the Indians. Others who know 
them feel that they are capable of 
.psorbing as much education as other 
Canadians. They are capable, after 
lucation, of exercising the responsi- 
ilities of citizenship. They are will- 
ig and able to perform useful work. 
‘loreover, if the resources which are 
theirs are utilized intelligently, they 
have every chance of becoming a 
ery prosperous element in the na- 
ion. 

At the present time, the cost of 
idministering Indian affairs repre- 
sents an expense to the country. If 
the resources under the control of 
this branch of the government were 
developed, many people are con- 
vinced that the branch would be self- 
supporting. Furthermore, it would 
pay dividends in increasing the eco- 
nomie and political standing of peo- 
ple who are at present classified as 
wards of the government. 

If the Royal Commission proposed 
by Mr. Glen accomplishes something 
along this line, many Canadians will 
sing its praises for a long time to 
come. 


Berlin Reduced 


to Barter 
By ALEX. M. PATON 


The German economy is in such 
a bad way that it is almost 
back to the barter stage with 
practically unlimited possibilities 
for the person with an abundant 
supply of cigarettes and soap. 
Even a good car has been ex- 
changed for an extremely de- 
crepit suit. Berlin's black market 
is exchanging sterling at the rate 
of 300 marks to the £. 


Herford, Germany. 

Shee currency situation is approach- 
ing a chaotic condition inside Ger- 

many. What the state of things is 

like in other occupied zones is not 

‘lear, but in the British zone 
presumably the best, if the evidence 
the movements of population is 
ny reliable guide . . the mark is 
lumping with headlong rapidity. 
According to recent visitors to Ber- 
n, sterling is being exchanged on the 
lack market at the rate of 300 marks 
) the £, as against the offical rate, 
icked by the British authorities, of 
). Seventold difference in value can 
nly be explained on the basis that 
ie Germans themselves—many of 
he older generation with grim mem- 
ries of the former wiping out of all 
heir monetary values — have not 
he slightest confidence that the mark 
vill long survive. 

Thus the present situation is that 
he German economy is almost on the 
Darter basis, founded primarily on 
le cigarette, the cake of soap and 
‘he chocolate bar. 


| Good Bargains 


A Scottish business man of my 


) acquaintance has just returned from 


| Berlin with three bottles 


ore 


} course, 





- cham- 
pagne, gin and liquor — which he 
‘ssures me he was given in exchange 
lor a packet of 20 cigarettes. Of 
he would have to pay a 
heavy duty on them when he brought 
them through the British Customs 
on his way home, but he still had a 
£00d deal. He also tells me that 
“upon arrival in the German capital 
he visited a barber to freshen up, 
and had “the works” — haircut and 
Shampoo, shave and face massage, 
and finally a manicure. He then 
asked the barber how much he owed 
him, and the man said tentatively, 


“Could you spare a couple of ciga- 
rettes?” 

The barber was overwhelmed when 
given a packet of 10, and commented: 
“That will do for the next time, too!” 

A German household could not get 
delivery for weeks of their small 
quota of compressed coal-dust blocks 
used for fuel, but when they managed 
to get a small packet of cigarettes 
for the coalman their chilly state was 
immediately remedied. 

An officer of the American Red 
Cross, told me that he had “swapped” 
an old suit — ‘“‘a very old and decrepit 
suit” — and two tattered shirts for 
a good Opel car. “Of course, I can’t 
take it out of the country, but it is 
useful here.” 

When new arrivals disembark at 


the Berlin Airport they are pestered 
by people making tenders of various 
kinds, mostly for cigarettes. For 
300 you can get a first-class camera 
or pair of binoculars — the only 
unobtainables are watches. The Rus- 
sians rounded them up most effi- 
ciently. 


Tiergarten Barter Market 


At the head of the Tiergarten, just 
before one enters Berlin’s former 
West End, the barter market has been 
established among the trees. Here 
men and women stand with placards 
stating what they have to sell and 
what they want in exchange. 

Thus, “A portable radio for 200 
cigarettes, English or American;” “A 


fur jacket for half-a-dozen cakes of 
soap;” and so on. Business is spas- 
modic and mostly they wait patiently 
until the right person comes along. 
For the vast majority of the people, 
of course, the system provides no 
opportunity, as they have long ago 
exhausted their resources of barter- 


able goods. It is an understatement 
to describe their condition as de- 
pressing. 


At one of the service clubs in Berlin 
a Glaswegian operates behind the 
bar. When asked if his demobilization 
date was due shortly, he answered: 

“No fear, I’ve just signed up for the 
occupation. There’s no cushy job like 
this on the Clyde. I’m saving all my 
pay and living like a _ millionaire 
meanwhile. It'll never happen again 


so I’m enjoying it as long as it lasts.” 
Whether it can last much longer 
is doubtful but the whole German 
financial situation seems to be head- 
ing for disaster, beyond even the 
remedial juggling of a Schacht. 


ALWAYS FARTHER ON 


A MAP of the world that does not 

include Utopia is not worth even 
glancing at, for it leaves out the one 
country at which Humanity is always 
landing. And when Humanity lands 
there, it looks out, and, seeing a bet- 
ter country, sets sail. Progress is 
the realization of Utopias. — Oscar 
Wilde, “The Soul,of Man under So- 
cialism.” 
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One man steered the contraption, while six companions pedalled for dear life 
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on a gear chain, to attain the dizzy speed of six miles an hour! 


Special tires were needed for the 14-foot wheels—but de-skidded treads were 


unknown, and on a wet road the machine would go into a disastrous tailspin. 


Later, at the turn of the century, came the “horseless carriage’ — forerunner 


of hundreds of thousands of automobiles, trucks and buses — and a new challenge 


Even then, the founders of Dominion Rubber had more than forty years’ experi- 
ence in making footwear, hose, belting and other rubber products. So they 
pioneered in making the first rubber tires — just as Dominion has since led the 


field in developing better and safer tires for modern transportation. 


This leadership is evidenced today in Dominion Royal Tires. These great tires are 
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New Zealand Socialism 
Has Strange Denials 


By W. A. McKAGUE 


New Zealand's social security 
system comprises eleven kinds of 
benefits. The copestone is uni- 
versal superannuation — without 
means test — which is on a scale 
designed to redistribute an in- 
creasing share of the national 
income. Financing of social se- 
curity, therefore, is a major prob- 
lem facing New Zealand. 


This is the second of two 
articles by Mr. McKague. The 
first appeared in Saturday 
Night's issue of March 16. 


TEW Zealand undoubtedly presents 
4 Nthe most advanced socialism yet 
achieved under the aegis of democ- 
racy. Though the prime movers have 
been labor with some _ assistance 
from the intelligentsia, the people as 
a whole are almost unanimous in 
their support. The main arguments 
relate to ways and means. 

The socialistic program started al- 
most as soon as New Zealand be- 
came a self-governing dominion and 
got past the earliest problems of land 
settlement and Maori disputes. The 
abolition of provincial jurisdiction in 
1876 removed the constitutional bar- 
rier against centralized power, which 
at this moment is the subject of ne- 
gotiation in Canada. Legislation 
came thick and fast, embracing rail 
ways, highways, hydro-electric 
schemes, free and compulsory educa- 
tion heavily financed by the central 
government and including liberal as- 
sistance through the university 
grade, housing, central banking and 
part ownership of one of the trad- 
ing banks, and a general program of 
financial assistance through the 
State Advances Corporation for 
farming, housing and other develop- 
ment. 

Regarding the social security pro- 
gram itself, the proof of a pudding 
is in the eating, and probably the 
best argument that can be found in 
favor of social security, anywhere in 
the world today, is in the fact that 


New Zealand is almost unanimous in 
its desire to keep it. Professor A. M. 
Finlay, one of the staunch advocates, 
defines social security as “a policy 
which, by redistributing some of the 
rewards of capitalist society, aims to 
provide at least a healthy subsistence 
for all.” 

This definition clearly indicates the 
limitations of social security as con- 
ceived and exemplified in New Zea- 
land. It is a thing apart from govern- 
ment ownership, even though the lat- 
ter is prominent in New Zealand. In 
fact, it is predicated upon a system 
of capitalism or private enterprise. 
New Zealand is proud of its social 
security, but it also is proud of being 
a land of private, capitalistic enter- 
prise. 


Private Enterprise Basic 


And it is only in this light that its 
social security measures can be in- 
telligently studied, since they do not 
undertake to do more than modify 
a distribution of income which takes 
place under private enterprise. It is 
part of a broad public policy which 
has sought in the past, and which 
still seeks, to provide employment for 
all through public works which fill 
in any gaps that may be left by pri- 
vate enterprise, which provides for 
some social redistribution on the 
grounds of need, and which aspires 
to, and in fact, has already started 
towards, the ultimate objective of a 
minimum distribution independent of 
private means. 

Earlier piecemeal legislation effect- 
ed by various governments was as 
follows: 1898 Old age pensions; 1911 
Widows’ pensions; 1924 Blind pen- 
sions; 1926 Family allowances. 

Rates were increased from time to 
time by various governments, includ- 
ing the labor government which took 
office in 1935. Its outstanding con- 
tribution, however, was the consolida- 
tion of all the existing forms into one 
act of 1938, taking effect from April 
1, 1939, and the addition of the uni- 
versal superannuation to commence 





Adapted from Finlay’s 


Universal Superannuation 
1945-46 rate 
1970 rate 

Age Benefits 
Unmarried person 


Where wife not eligible 
For each child under 16 
Invalid Benefits 
Male invalid with dependents 
Wife : By 
Each child .. 
Married woman 


Invalid over 21 unmarried 
Widows Benefits 
With children under 16 
Widow ‘ 
Each child 


Orphans Benefits 
Up to 
Family Benefits 
For each child under 16 
Miners Benefits 
Miner 
WHE ican 
Each Child 
Widow Se a's 
Sickness Benefits 
Others over 16 
WI ods. 3 
Each child 


Unemployment Benefits 


Others over 16 


Each child 
Maori War Benefits 
All veterans 


Emergency Benefits 
According to circumstances 





SUMMARY OF SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS IN NEW ZEALAND 


‘Social Security in New Zealand’’ with corresponding amounts in 
Canadian funds at £1 New Zealand 
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one year later. At the same time, 
the separate administrations were 
combined into one. 

Study of the social security pro- 
gram itself must be made in the 
light of the important health pro- 
gram conducted by the government. 
The labor government set out to 
make public health and medicine 
free to all just as quickly as possible, 
as the following sequence of steps 
indicates. In 1939 mental hospitals, 
maternity work and in-patient treat- 
ment in regular hospitals were suc- 
cessively made free. In 1941 out- 
patient treatment and also medicines 
were made free. In the same year 
and in 1942 the final step of free 
medical x-ray services was inaugur- 
ated. This latter is still complicated 
by several alternative plans which 
are too intricate to be discussed in 
detail, but the general nature of 
which is to put the medical practi- 
tioner on the basis of either an an- 
nual fee per patient or else a fee per 
call. Thus the patient still has some 
choice as to physician, and the physi- 
cian still has a practice, but the 
government pays the shot out of the 
social security funds. 

The entire social security expense, 
including medicine, is financed 
through a special fund provided in 
part by taxation and in part by ap- 
propriation from the general 
revenue. The taxation consists of a 
registration fee of £1 for men and 
5 shillings for women, and a simple 
five per cent tax on all income. For 
1942-43 the fund showed the follow- 
ing main items: 

Receipts 
Social security charge 


(income tax) £11,624 046 


Registration fee 540,921 
Transfers from 

Consolidated Fund 3,800,000 
Miscellaneous 48,673 
Total £16,013,640 

Payments 

Monetary benefits £11,592,542 
Medical, hospital, etc., 

benefits 3,721,179 
Administration expenses 

and emergency benefits 636,949 
Miscellaneous 4 
Total £15,950,674 


The fund, therefore, is not in any 
sense an insurance scheme. It is 
raised by straight taxation, most of 
which is designated for that purpose 
but part of which, coming from gen- 
eral revenue, is made up of money 
raised from multiple sources of taxa- 
tion. 


Goal Set for 1970 


In its universal superannuation, 
taking effect from 1940, New Zealand 
has the summum bonum or ultimate 
goal of social security a benefit 
which is not contingent on misfor- 
tune or need of any kind, which is 
paid regardless of other income or 
assets, and which of itself is intended 
to provide the essentials of life. Be- 
cause of the magnitude of this pro- 
ject, it is limited to persons age 65 or 
over, and was also started at the bot- 
tom of a rising scale. For 1940-41 it 
was £10 or $36.40, thereafter rising at 
the rate of £2/10 a year to £84/10 or 
$304.20 in 1970. The 1945-56 value 
therefore is £22/10 or $81. 

A tabular list of social security 
benefits in New Zealand is given 
herewith, and it is evident that the 
sum of £84 10s., or $304.20, per annum 
is accepted as the amount necessary 
for subsistence. This corresponds to 
the $25 a month old age pension paid 
now in some of the provinces of Can- 
ada. Under only two circumstances 
is it paid in New Zealand without 
strings attached. In all other cases 
the maximum of $304.20 is subject to 
deduction on account of private in- 
come or capital assets. In the case 
of universal superannuation, of 
course, it is only a goal set for 1970. 

In New Zealand’s socialism as a 
whole, however, one finds strange 
contradictions. While professing 
favor for capitalism as a system, the 
nation has gone far towards abolish- 
ing it in practice. Its public owner- 
ship ventures and financial assist- 
ance towards industry, housing, etc., 
have laid waste large areas which, 
in some other countries, are still 


fields of private operation. 

In its political aspects there are 
also some disturbing features. There 
is no word of the restoration of 
normal freedom of trade or capital 
movement. Under pressure of war- 
time regulations, actively dissenting 
citizens were discouraged by the 
simple process of being “directed” 
into supposedly essential work, from 
publicizing their views. One of the 
writers on the subject is Professor H. 
Belshaw, who is no enemy of social 
security, as indicated by the follow- 
ing extract from his pamphlet en- 
titled “Standards of Living, Wages 
and Prices”: “My own view is that, 
on balance, the advantages are with 
socialism, largely, though not entire- 
ly. While it is probable that the ex- 


travagant hopes of many socialists 
e 


will be disappointed as to the rapid- 
ity with which, and the extent to 
which, improvement in living stand. 
ards can be effected, a definite im- 
provement is at least likely, after an 
initial period of disturbances.” 

Yet Professor Belshaw has this t» 
say regarding the value of one “in. 
tangible” in life, namely freedom: 
“It is a disturbing lesson that 4 
social democratic government has 
been able to proceed farther in the 
suppression of individual freedom in 
New Zealand than a conservative 
government found it necessary, or 
possible, to go in the United King- 


dom. Perhaps the reason is that the © 


more liberal party being the govern- 
ment, there is no effective liberi! 
political opposition to act as the 
waich dog of personal liberties. 
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of health. The eye’s condition 


helps the diagnosis not only of 
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those in other parts of the body, 
such as high blood pressure, dia- 


betes, hardening of the arteries. 
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More than a match for the best of enemy 
weapons... produced in Canada at the 
height of the blitz, the now-famous 3.7 
anti-aircraft gun couldn't be fired because 
one vital part was missing. Enemy sub- 
marines had sunk the cargo of breech 
rings destined to complete production of 
the gun. 


To Dofasco came Canadian officials with 
their problem. Could Dofasco break the 
bottle-neck and, starting from scratch, 
produce Canadian-made breech rings to 
army specifications? 


The imported breech rings were forged; 
each forging required over 36 operations. 
Forged blocks would take too long to 
produce. Dofasco Research Engineers 
suggested castings ... then they designed 
and produced in record time, cast breech 
blocks that proved far superior to the 
forged blocks. Result, 30% of machining 
time saved, more economical breech 
rings, with a greater safety factor, ready 


The Gun that couldn't be fired 


in time! “The gun that couldn't be fired,” 
fired when it was needed most. 
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The unusual needs and operating conditions of 
the wartime years taught many a _ production 
man that accepted peace-time practices were 
inadequate. Old dogs were taught new tricks 
The success of DOFASCO .. . both in war and 
peace .. . in producing the right answer to 
problems in metal, may mean the difference 
between profit and loss in your present operations 
New techniques in the casting of alloyed steels 
(made to special formulae) are among the accom- 
plishments of DOFASCO engineers. For advice 
or assistance on your problems, no matter how 
large or how small, write to Research Engineering 
Division, Dominion Foundries and Steel Limited 
Hamilton, Ontario. 








THE END OF THE 
ROAD 


Seven doughty little corvettes 
that so nobly upheld the 
highest traditions of the Royal 
Canadian Navy are soon to be 
scrapped. These hardy fight- 
ing craft are: H.M.C.S. Bran- 
don, H.M.C.S. Forest Hill, H.M 
C.S. Quesnel, H.M.C.S. Chilli- 
wack, H.M.C.S. Galt, H.M.C.S 
Dawson and H.M.C.S. Van- 
couver. Their last voyage will 
be through the fiery depths of 
the DOFASCO furnaces. Here 
they will be melted down into 
ingots and eventually turned 
into peace-time products. Sic 
Transit Gloria! 


A FAMILY AFFAIR 
The DOFASCO “Blood Bank 


is the newest innovation in- 
dicating the family spirit which 
prevails throughout this organ- 
ization. Its operation is very 
simple. The blood donors are 
all DOFASCO employees, and 
their donations are stored away 
until a “Dofasco-ite’’ or some 
member of his family requires 
a transfusion. Thus there 
always an ample supply of 
plasma on hand ready for any 
emergency 


‘*‘UNCLE DAVE” 
PASSES 


One of the best loved mem- 
bers of the DOFASCO organ- 
ization passed to his reward 
recently in the person of Dave 
Richardson. He became assoc- 
iated with our chairman, Mr. 
C. W. Sherman, over forty 
years ago and was highly 
respected for his kindly toler- 
ance and wise philosophy. To 
those outside the organization 
he will be best known for his 
“Uncle Dave’s Column” which 
was always a much-welcomed 
feature of DOFASCO Illustrated 


News. 
DO YOU KNOW 
‘*‘NIMO’”’? 
It's the new wonder steel, born 
in the crucial days of the war 
— now ready for peace-time 


requirements It possesses 
greater strength per _ given 
weight than ordinary steels 
and therefore lends _itselt 
readily to lighter, more stream 


lined designs 

A new booklet, describing 
detail the many advantages o! 
this new, exclusive DOFASCO 
product will be ready sO00oNn 


Write for your copy 


ORDER NOW 
That's good advice if you re 
quire steel castings in hi 
We are in excellent shape 


give you prompt deliveries 
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xhelp nature carry off 
“fatigue acids |! 


When unaccustomed exercise 


makes muscles sore and stiff, 
chances are you can blame 
“fatigue acids”. . . they re waste 
products that settle in the muscles, 
often making them swell and hurt! 
The thing to do is rub those tor- 
tured muscles with quick-acting 
Absorbine Jr. By stimulating 
local circulation, more fresh 

blood flows through the muscles— 
helps carry the “fatigue acids” 


away! Then as swelling subsides, 
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pain eases— vou feel 







erand relief you've 
longed for! Always 
keep Absorbine Jr. on 


hand. $1.25 a bottle 


at your drugstore! 


W. F. Young, Ine. 
Lyman House, 
Montreal. 
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Stalin's Words Calm U.N.O. Cnisis 
But Is Stalin Still the Master? 


By WILLSON WOODSIDE 


New York. 

HIS I am sure, is not the right 

place for the U. N. O. to meet. 
New York is too big, too impersonal, 
too blasé. Everyone has to travel 
miles out to the suburbs for the meet- 
ings (the opener was only fifty-one 
minutes), then when they return to 
the city the delegations and press are 
atomized completely out of touch 
with one another, lost in the city’s 
hundreds of hotels. 

A small city would have provided 
more conveniences as well as a hom- 
ier, healthier atmosphere. Indeed, 
the U. N. O. could have done much 
worse than locate in San Francisco, 
whose conference arrangements and 
civic effort put this meeting in deep 
shade. 

However, the U. N. O. is located 
here —— and the physical side isn’t 
everything. The main question is 
how it will tackle its problems; 
whether it will meet them and make 
the charter live, or evade them. 
Everyone welcomes the improvement 
in atmosphere in which the Confer- 
ence meets, even if that means less 
exciting scenes to report. Even the 
absence of Bevin and Vishinsky is 
accepted philosophically. No sensible 
person wants to see a “good fight” if 
that means smashing the U.N. O. 

But neither are there many who 
want to see the U. N. O. cling to life 
by dodging all the difficult questions. 
Along that road lies only declining 
prestige and loss of the confidence of 
the world such as the League of 
Nations suffered after its failure to 
grapple with the Manchurian ques- 
tion. 

Some encouragement is drawn 
from the view that the mere insist- 
ence by the Americans and British 
that the Iranian question should be 
thrashed out this session has induced 
Russia to promise to withdraw her 
troops. But among the leading dele- 
gations there is the thought that it is 
still vital to follow this up with sur- 
veillance of any settlement the Soviet 
Union may have forced on_ the 
Teheran government. On the other 
hand, there is the growing belief that 
if the Soviets play ball according to 
the rules of U.N.O., Britain and the 
United States should facilitate a rea- 
sonable oil deal for her in Northern 
Iran. 

If the Iranian crisis eases, the 
question of Franco-Spain will prob- 
ably ease with it. This seems to have 
been pressed by Moscow’s friends in 
France at least partly as a man- 
oeuvre to distract attention from the 
Middle East and put Britain and the 
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United States in a bad light as 
“supporters of Fascism” if they didn’t 
agree to take immediate steps to oust 
Franco. For however much one may 
dislike Franco’s face, he does not 
constitute at present a threat to 
peace, nor is he the only dictator op- 
pressing his people in Europe. 

The biggest argument of the ses- 
sion may come over quite another 
question, that of extending the Big 
Power veto right as suggested in the 
Soviet aide memoire to the committee 
working on the rules of procedure. 
Soviet suggestions that the Big Five 
should have the right of veto on any 
question, whether a “situation” or 
“dispute” was involved, if adopted 
could paralyze the Council. 

In the Iranian question, for ex- 
ample, such an extended veto could 
prevent the Council from asking fer 
the withdrawal of Soviet troops, from 
censuring Soviet activity in Iranian 
domestic affairs, from sending a com- 
mittee of investigation to the spot, 
from recommending terms of settle- 
ment or from sending the question to 
the International Court of Justice. It 
may be affirmed that the British and 
Americans intend to fight such a 
move to the last ditch; their tendency 
is more and more towards achieve- 
ment of a reduction in veto power in 
order to transfer more sovereignty 
to the U. N. O. 


Stalin 


The thing which was mainly re- 
sponsible for lightening the at- 
mosphere for the opening of the Se- 
curity Council meeting was a few 
words spoken by Stalin: “I attribute 
great importance to the U.N.O., as it 
is a valuable instrument for the pres- 
ervation of peace and international 
security.” 

The way in which these words were 
seized on by our people as proof that 
Stalin “really wants the U.N.O. to 
succeed” was ample proof of the 
yearning for peace and the still re- 
maining store of goodwill for Sov- 
iet Russia on our side. Let Russia 
only pitch in to make U.N.O. work, 
and abide by its rules, and all will be 
forgotten and forgiven. 

Second thoughts somewhat damp- 
ened the hope. For Stalin only had 
to say a few other words, and Sov- 
iet Russia’s policy could be changed 
back again. Or it could be only a 
manoeuvre to get by the embarrass- 
ment of Security Council censure. 
After the delegates have met and 
departed, the moves which caused 
the last fortnight’s crisis could be 
resumed. 

The memory of some, particularly 
the British, went back to the days 
when Hitler would calm the at- 
mosphere with a_ declaration of 
peaceful intentions, and then pick up 
where he left off. 

There was another angle, little dis- 
cussed as yet. It could be that Stalin, 
whom many of our wartime officials 
found moderate and definite in his 
dealings and, they thought, sincerely 
anxious to carry his country into in- 
ternational cooperation, was no long- 
er in full control of the helm. That 
statement ten days ago by the Polish 
General Anders that “his old friend 
Stalin”, whom he knew very well, had 
obviously become “the Russian Hind- 
enburg”, sticks in mind. 


Uncharted Sea 


Once you start along this course 
of speculation, you are out in an un- 
charted sea. The leaders of the Sov- 
iet Union do not constantly spread 
their differences of opinion in speech- 
es, interviews or magazine articles, 
as do the leading Americans. They 
try to give the impression that they 
all stand behind a single policy; and 
undoubtedly this is one of the things 
which makes Russia seem a formid- 
able opponent when faced with the 
arguments and divergent opinions 
of the democracies. 

But we have been learning a lot 
since last year about the personal 
and group conflicts which went on 








behind the facade of Nazi unity. It 
cannot be so very different in Russia; 
and indeed the far-reaching purge of 
1936-37 proved that such opposing 
groups have existed there. 

Surely there must be today a dif- 
ference of opinion inside Russian 
ruling circles about the best course 
to pursue: whether to cooperate in- 
ternationally to secure a long period 
of peace, accepting the new status 
achieved by Russia through the war 
as more or less satisfactory; or 
whether to use their improved posi- 
tion to carry on with greater vigor 
than ever a_ world-wide struggle 
against the whole free, democratic, 
“capitalist” order? 


Evidence? 


One could argue that there is evi- 
dence in this conflict in the way in 
which Stalin signs agreements for 
international cooperation, and his 
lieutenants in Poland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, the Balkans, Middle East and 
Far East then proceed with their 
policy of unilaterally securing ad- 
vantages for the Soviet Union. 

But on the other hand, one can 
quote from their own manuals of 
conduct that these people consider 
any deceit justified if it aids them to 
their goal. So one can never be ab- 
solutely sure. For putting themselves 
in such a position, where one cannot 
really trust their word, they are en- 
tirely responsible. 

The able and widely experienced 
New York Times correspondent, C. L. 
Sluzberger, has written from Berlin 
during the past week that he believes 





Anna Russell, brilliant Canadian 
comedienne, will present a program 
of clever characterizations at Eat- 
on Auditorium, Wednesday, April 3. 


there are two main groups working 
inside Russia, one headed by Marsha] 
Zhukov desiring cooperation with 
Britain and America, and the other 
headed by Molotov, insistent on utiliz. 
ing the present moment of opportun. 
ity to spread Soviet power as far as 
possible and back up the internation. 
al fight for Communism. 

As far as the first group goes, it 
would be curious indeed if all the 
e — 
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“Those must be the sound effects they're bringing in.” 


emphasis given to Russian national- 
ism during the war had not strength- 
ened the latent feeling of many Rus- 
sians that it was time to give up the 
policy of world revolution, with the 
strain of armaments which this im- 
poses on them because of the distrust 
engendered abroad, and to spend 
2ussia’s energies strictly on her own 
reconstruction and development and 
find a little ease after all these furi- 
ous years of effort and sacrifice. 

All revolutions tend to mature 
and slacken off in their fervor. To 
keep up indefinitely the struggle to 
subdue a “whole world of enemies” 
the Soviet leaders will have to drive 
their people harder and repress all 
opposition and lassitude more suc- 
cessfully than has ever been done 
before. 

From such reports as come from 


behind the iron curtain, the army of 
secret police, including the frontier 
or “S.S.” divisions of the N.K.V.D., 
and the number of people kept in 
labor or concentration camps are 
greater than ever before. One knows 
the dread efficiency of such control; 
but the normal law of nature is that 
the sterner the repression, the greater 
the eventual blow-off. 


Who Have Control? 


Did the aging Stalin recognize the 
growing desire of his people for an 
easier life, and the opportunity for 
this which was now presented by the 
defeat of the two traditional enemies 
of Russia — as distinct from Com- 
munism — through cooperation with 
the allies of this war? 

And have the “tough guys”, like 


the recent chief of the N. K. V. D. or 
G. P.’U., Beria, who has now been 
added to the inner Politburo; like 
Zdanov, the Leningrad boss who was 
the moving spirit behind the invasion 
of Finland; the stubborn Molotov 
and the pitiless purge prosecutor 
Vishinsky; the half-unknown Andrey- 
ev and Malenkov, taken over effec- 
tive control? 

There is little enough to go on. But 
first and foremost, there was the 
curious two-and-a-half-month “holi- 
day” taken by Stalin from October to 
the end of the year. 

If a shift of control has taken 
place, it seems that this happened in 
the midst of the London Conference 
of foreign ministers. On the eleventh 
day, September 22, Molotov suddenly 
changed his whole attitude, became 
completely uncooperative, and stale- 
mated the conference. 

A few days after he returned 
home, Stalin went on “holiday”. Even 
after a month on the Black Sea he 
did not return to give his annual 
speech in the Red Square. Surely 
had he been well enough, or in full 
control, he would not have passed up 
this great victory celebration. Instead 
Molotov gave the speech, one which 
expressed no goodwill towards the 
“common allies” in victory, and held 
out no happy prospect of a long 
period of peace by cooperation. 

Stalin could have been very ill, as 
suggested — and as rumored at the 
time. But how long could a sick old 
man hold the reins of such an organ- 
ism of stark and brutal power? 

On December 3 there was, however, 
another curious occurrence, little 
mentioned in the press. A division 
of crack cavalry was posted in the 
streets, to “curb a crime wave’. May- 
be that was the real reason; there 
may be as much or more post-war 
crime in Russia as in other countries. 
But observers with long experience 
in dictatorships know what it means 
when troops are sent into the streets. 
It means there is a struggle going 
on, or threat to the leadership. 








Now there has been a big “elec- 
tion” campaign, whose real purpose 
was obvious from the speeches as the 
reselling of the Communist Party 
leadership and the Soviet system to 
the people. Stalin’s speech took this 
line, in sharp contrast to his wartime 
appeals to Russian patriotism, and 
defence of the “motherland”. Even 
if he is now only the Russian Hinden- 
burg — a very rough parallel, if it is 
true — he is still needed for his great 
personal prestige. 

Well, it is only a speculation. It is 
necessary to probe such dark corners 
for changes which could be moment- 
ous to the whole course of history. 
Is there anything to it at all? Cer- 
tainly there must be some kind of 
struggle for power and conflict over 
policy going on inside this dictator- 
ship, as there always has been under 
others. 

And there does seem to have been a 
sharp change in Soviet international 
policy since last fall, since which 
time they failed to join in any of the 
new international agencies such as 
the Bretton Woods scheme, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, Euro- 
pean Coal Council, and so on. 

Their conduct during the present 
U. N. O. meeting should help confirm 
or deny this supposition. 
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Hansard Is Enlivened 
By Biting Repartee 


By FRANKLIN BOND 


Recently tests with a public ad- 
dress system were made in the 
House of Commons at Ottawa. 
It has not yet been decided 
whether or not a permanent sys- 
tem will be installed. 

Such a device will probably 
improve audibility during de- 
bate but it may also rob Han- 
sard of many laughs, such as 
those which Mr. Bond has col- 
lected here from reading a selec- 
tion of copies of the last session. 


Bo peel is this—a dog fight?” 

“Pretty badly balled up.” “Back 
up and start over again.” ‘Pretty 
small onions.” 

No, this is not part of a dialogue 
from a Broadway comedy success, 
but phrases picked at random from 
Hansard, that word-for-word (one 
might almost say, at times, blow-by- 
blow) report of the deliberations of 
that august, but nonetheless very 
human, group of elected representa- 
tives known as the House of Com- 
mons 

Subscribers to SATURDAY NIGHT 
who have followed its suggestion 
that the perusal of Hansard should 
be required reading for the well-in- 
formed Canadian will find that this 
certainly the reading of 
some speeches can be considered as 
nothing other than a task—is fre 
quently enlivened by the odd flashes 

mor which appear in its pages 


task tor 


Sometimes the humor is forced, and 
it is slipped in uncon 
usly by a speaker who must be 
rprised when he finds how his re- 


narks look in cold print the next 





y the peor accustics of 
Commons chamber give rise to 
When dur- 
ng the last session Mr. H. G. Arcnhi- 
the Minister of 


feconstruction about the discontinu- 


some amusing incidents 


asking 


ce Oo iir service from Wrangell, 

\ ska to Telegraph Creek, B 
the Speaker must have missed the 
nport of the question for he inter- 
1 d with an official pronouncemeni 


ne effect that “the hon. member 


S yt permitted to read a telegram 
make a statement; he must ask 
¢ que Or 
No Telegram 
LO vel] ame t ¢ rescue 
¢ li1Eg ¢ eq tne Sne Kel DY a 
The hon. member is reading a 


question he sent to the 


S t orning, Mr. Speake) 
s not a telegram; the place is 
lled Telegraph Creek.” 
\nd yet having difficulty in heai 


sometimes has its advantages 


r. J. W. Murphy, Lambton West 
lisplayed neat method of ignoring 
ymments hurled at him when to an 
iterrupting member he said, “I am 
little deaf. I sometimes hear more 
intelligent sounds from the cradle.” 
M Patrick H Ashby, Social 


i 

Credit member tor Edmonton East, 
maiden speech with 

statement: “Mi 
Speaker, I was sorry to see the 
Prime Minister leave this chamber, 
hecause I happen to have discovered 
the solution of all our problems. In 
fact, sir, Utopia is just around the cor- 
ner. I do not Know which corner, be- 
ause I am a stranger here in Otta 
va.” A close study of the rest of his 
speech outlining his Social Credit 
philosophy reveals that others much 
more familiar with Ottawa wouldn’t 
know the corner either 

But Mr. Ashby did leave us this 
gem: “I well remember listening 
over the radio when those ‘dictators’ 
met on the Atlantic and said that 
they were prepared to give us poor 
slaves the Four Freedoms. I remem- 
ber sitting with a companion in a 
hog-pen, my companion being a sow 
who was about to increase the hog 
population of the country. I said to 
the poor old sow, ‘I have been far 
more generous to you than these dic- 
tators are to us poor slaves, because 
I have given you more than four 
freedoms. Why, I have already given 


an astounding 


you free hospitalization and materni- 
ty care. Then, you have freedom of 
speech, for you can grunt all you 
like and I care not. You have free- 
dom from fear, for so long as you 
obey the rules and regulations your 
dictator lays down I shall never beat 
you. You have freedom of religion, 
because I don’t care if you worship 
the old turkey gobbler roosting in the 
hen house. You have freedom from 
want, because vour self-feeder is in 
front of you, and in it you will find 
every thing you desire. You will 
find luscious alfalfa in the pasture, 
and vou may help yourself to it. I 
have given you a fifth freedom 
yes, I have given you freedom from 
toil, because I do not make you work, 
as we poor slaves are forced to 
\vork’.” 

This was later aptly referred to 
by another member as “a_ soliloquy 
to a sow”. 


Peaches with Speeches 


Some of the amusing incidents, 
such as George A. Cruickshank from 
Fraser Valley hurling British Col- 
umbia peaches around the House to 
hungry members to prove that they 
were superior to Ontario peaches, 
and the Speaker reading a speec’: 
prohibiting the reading of speeches, 
have been widely publicized in the 
daily press and a recounting of the 
details here would only be a repeti- 
tion. 

The Speaker's ruling caught Mrs. 
Gladys Strum, the only lady membery, 
with a well prepared but unmemcr- 
ized address. But she was at least 
honest when she found out that she 
could not read it and warned the 
House that ‘‘the result may be that I 
shall have three speeches, the one I 
had prepared. the one I am about to 
give, and the one I shall wish to- 
morrow I had given.” 

Sarcasm frequently finds its way 
into Hansard. Mr. Cruickshank, on 
the same day as the peach episode, 
passed out some rather dubious com- 
rliments. He is reported as sayings: 

“T should like to congratulate the 
leader of the opposition on the force- 
ful way he read his address. I am 
glad we now have a leader of the op- 
position who at least can be heard in 
this chamber, and I hore the cabinet 
follows his good example. I also 
want to sympathize with the hon. 
gentleman on the poor material 
which he had to read. Bracken House 
must have had an off-day that day.” 

In the heat of a debate words are 
across the House 
which may enliven things a bit, but 
when they appear in Hansard the 
next day they look rather weak. For 
instance, three such bright little ex- 
changes took place during a speech 
by Angus MacInnis, C. C. F. member 
for Vancouver East. Mr. MacInnis 
had said something which caused 
him to he interrupted by Mr. Ho 
muth 


sometimes fiung 


Conversation Piece 


MR. HOMUTH: Oh, no 

MR. MACINNIS: Say your ‘oh’s” 
somewhere else 

MR. HARRIS: “No, no,” not “oh, 
no” 

MR. HOMUTH: It was both. 

Mr. MacInnis’ remarks about the 
much publicized encounter between 
Mr. Howe and union representatives 
at the Lambton Golf Club last year 
brought Mr. Howe to his feet: 

MR. HOWE: Since when did your 
labor leaders travel with reporters 
and cameramen? 

MR. GILLIS: They did not. 

MR. HOWE: They did. 

MR. WRIGHT: No, they did not. 

MR. HOWE: I was there. 

It seems to be standard practice 
for a member to rise and say that he 
had not intended taking part in the 
debate but the hon. member for so 
and so said something which com- 
relled him to say just a few words. 
And then would follow an obviously 
well prepared speech, stopped only 
by a reminder from the Speaker that 
his forty minutes had elapsed. These 





are probably the same men who com- 
mence their after-dinner speeches 
with “I am reminded of a story” and 
then relate a well rehearsed anec- 
dote. 

But there are exceptions to this 
long-windedness. Mr. Cruickshank at 
one place in Hansard is quoted in full 
as follows: “Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
speak for forty minutes in connec- 
tion with this motion. I am entirely 
in accord with the principles, and 
would be glad to support it in every 
way”. And then he sat down. 

That experienced parliamentarian, 
Tommy Church, got off to a racy 
start in his first speech during the 
last session. In mentioning the Gal- 
lup poll, he said: “It is all Gallup 
and no poll, and most of the gallop- 
ing is done for the Government, 
which seems to have a great in- 
fluence with the managers of the 
poll’. 

Then he really got complicated. 
Hansard quotes him as follows: “The 
Gallup poll even quoted the hon. 
member for Welland as wanting to 
dump national selective service down 
the sewers. It would not hurt a bit 
if it were dumped down the sewers. 
They also had a poll on daylight 
saving, a most irksome control—let 
there be light and there was light. 
The light shineth in darkness but 
the darkness comprehendeth it not.’ 


Before he was able to lead the 
members out of this involved dark- 
ness, Hansard simply states: “At six 
o’clock the house took recess”. Saved 
by the gong, so to speak. 

Try this one on your recording ma- 
chine: 

MR. KNOWLES: . . . That was the 
last full year of the war, and in- 
cluded in that war appropriation bill 
was the sum of $985,270,670. 

MR. CRUICKSHANK: And seven- 
ty cents. 

MR. KNOWLES: No. 
dollars. No cents. 

An hon. MEMBER: How do you 
spell that? 

MR. MACINNIS: Wrong again. 


High Thoughts 


Mr. L. E. Baker, one of the sol- 
dier members, in his maiden speech, 
explained how he was flown back to 
Canada to contest the election in a 
plane in which there were four 
C.C.F., two Liberal and one Progres- 
sive Conservative supporters. He 
said, “As we flew over the Atlantic, 
eventually we had to increase our 
altitude due to cumulus clouds and 
we reached a height of fifteen thou- 
sand feet. At that time, I thought 
that was the height of democracy”. 

That fiery orator, Jean Francois 
Pouliot, can always be assured of a 


Seventy 


wide audience aithough few will be 
in sympathy with his beliefs. But : 
is his flair for the unexpected and u 
predictable which commands atte 
tion. While you won’t agree with 
this, read this sentence from a speec); 
railing against swivel-chair brass 
hats in the services. “When ‘they 
turned to the right they got a decors. 
tion, and when they turned to the 
left they got another decoration, be - 
cause they could not move; so thi 
when they made the least move the, 
deserved a decoration.” 

Of one of his opponents whom } 
defeated in the recent’ gener: 
election Mr. Pouliot says, “He 
came from Montreal; he was a S». 
cial Crediter. He was running in 
Temiscouata county, and he spe: 
half of his time canvassing in 
neighboring county, thinking he wz; 
in Temiscouata.” 

We like this one from a speech > 
Mr. MacInnis when he was talkin 
about members of Parliament: ‘Yo 
are blamed by your enemies or hb 
the opposition for creating too mux 
hell and by your friends for not 
creating enough.” 

It seems appropriate to concluc: 
with a remark by Mr. Ralph May. 
bank: “Mr. Speaker, there are some 
features about this debate that ai 
reminiscent of old time revive! 
meetings.” 
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Malaya May Be Key To 


Command 
By GEORGE EDINGER 


Malaya, land of pagodas, lotus 
pools, unexplored jungles and 
strange superstitions, is also the 
country of copra, a third of all 
the tin in the world, and half 
the world’s rubber. With Singa- 
pore commanding the entrance 
to the Pacific and Penang con- 
trolling the southern air route 
into Asia, Malaya may well be 
the key to the future command 
of that continent. 

The loyalty of Malaya during 
the war is to be rewarded by 
Britain with a new constitution 
aiming to unite all races in one 
Federated Malaya. 


Singapore. 

\ ALAYA, the purple forest that 
-Y4 thrusts into the China Seas, con- 
tains, the entomologists say, the 
sreatest wealth and diversity of in- 
sect life in the world. 

It also contains the greatest diver- 
sity of human life in the world, em- 
yracing all the races, creeds, castes 
ind colors there are. 

They live in every stage of civiliza- 
tion, from the 30,000 Semang and 
Sakai who are still in the Stone Age 
to the 30,000 Europeans and Ameri- 
‘ans who are in the twentieth cent- 
ury—or at any rate in the late nine- 
teenth. 

Note two other things about Ma- 
laya. A third of the population is 
(“hinese and there are two-thirds of 
the country which no one has visited. 
To travel across the rest is like going 
through an_ endless conservatory 
where the normal temperature is 
like a Canadian heat wave. 

Malaya means palm-lined coves 
with the surf trickling layer on layer 
to the white sand, like a Hollywood 
film about the South Seas. 

Malaya means the blaze of a mon- 
ster orchid in a rain-drenched forest 
alive with the chatter of ringtailed 
monkeys. Or dying sunlight on 
lacquered dragons at the pagoda 
gates; or fantastic limestone bluffs 
leaping out of the plain; or towering 
ranges of rock steps behind pools of 
lotus flowers at the cliff temples of 
strange gods. 


Half of World's Rubber 


Above all, Malava means 
tunity for people and peoples. 
nd tin 


oppor- 
Copra 
a third of all the tin in the 
vorld—-and half its rubber. Rubber 
hoking the warehouses down the 
ittered quays from Georgetown to 
singapore, strip on strip of greenish 
12,000 tons waiting to be 
snipped from Penang alone. 

There were three and a half mil- 
ion aeres of rubber trees in Malaya 
they look like slender beeches) and 
the Japanese did not know what to 
lo with the rubber. They could not 
ship it out, they could not develop 
t where it lay. 

They shod their whole South-East 
\sia army in rubber-soled boots. 

They seorched 150,000 acres. of 
iubber trees and let the jungle creep 
ip to smother most of what was 
left, and they carted off the workers 
'o die laying rails from Siam to Bur- 
na. 

But there was still no storage 
oom for the rubber. It was stowed 
in strange places. The day we en- 
tered Sinapore I found a_ barber's 
shop piled to the ceiling with raw 
rubber. 


repe, 


Malaya before the war had a 
greater trade than all the African 
colonies put together. Before the 


Japanese came cycling out of Siam, 
Malaya bought rather more than 
545,000,000 of goods from Britain 
every year and sold her slightly less. 

There are other aspects of Malaya. 
Singapere meaning (Lion of the 
South) commands the Eastern sea- 
Ways into the Pacific. Penang con- 
trols the southern air route into Asia. 
Seventy years ago, Malaya was a 
dark jungle, with palm leaf huts 
Straggling along its many river 
banks, and pirates prowling at its 


of Asia 


river mouths. Seventy years from 
now, Malaya many be the key to the 
command of Asia. 

The Malays live in villages and 
fish and cultivate rice, tapioca and 
coconut palm. The Chinese and In- 
dians live in towns, buy and sell and 
follow the professions, and often 
read the latest books and plays from 
London and New York. Often, too, 
the Malays say, they send the money 


that they make to India and China. 

European government has cared 
for the Malays; given them schools 
and hospitals and opened the govern- 
ment service to them and them alone. 
In fact, till the Japs came politics in 
Malaya revolved around a tussle be- 
tween the European commercial 
community, who favored the Chinese 
because they made Malaya rich, and 
the European administrators and 
planters, who favored the Malays 
because they kept Malaya peaceful 
and content. 

Now all that is over. 

In token of Britain’s appreciation 
for a loyalty reborn in very ad- 
verse circumstances, the new constitu- 
tion aims to unite all sections in one 
Federated Malaya, from which Singa- 


pore alone is to be for the time ex- 
cepted. 

There is to be a _ representative 
assembly at Kuala Lumpur, an odd 
place where a range of courts, gov- 
ernment buildings, and railway sta- 
tions—in that Victorian-Mauresque 
style the last generation imagined 
would have been Malay architecture 
had there ever been any Malay 
architecture—confronts a row of 
mock Tudor bungalows in a way 
that has even shocked the aesthetic 
sensibilities of the British planters, 
not usually hyper-sensitive to such 
considerations. 

Out of this amalgam Britain hopes 
to conjure a self-governing dominion 
where everybody from the wandering 
aboriginal Sakai to the Europeans in 


Penang’s luxury flats, will be equally 
proud of their status as free Ma- 
layans. 

It will be a marvel if it works in 
a country of such diverse and anta- 
gonistic cultures, but, in any event, it 
will take longer to make it do so 
than the honeynoon period of re- 
joicing that (despite a sixfold rise 
in prices) has contrived to smooth 
Britain’s happy return. 

Till then, Britain must devise 
some bond, less fragile than the gar- 
lands with which the peoples of 
Malaya decked the few returning 
British troops, to bind them to each 
other and herself. It was by con- 
tact that Britain won Malaya. It 
is by contacts, and not constitutions, 
that she will win it again. 
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That was the telephone of the ’80’s, given 
to the world by the labours of Alexander 
Graham Bell in his Brantford workshop. 
But to the rural women of the day, it was 
more than miraculous. It was deliverance 
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from the bleak isolation that they had 
thought would always be the lot of a 


No longer in times of sickness would 
children have to suffer and perhaps die 
for the want of prompt medical attention 
or advice. No longer would the dawn to 
dusk toil of women be 
unrelieved by the sound of a 


In the cities, businessmen were 
quick to make use of this new 
mode of communication. In 
rural areas the telephone was 
among the first of many 
inventions that were to bring 
the comforts and conveniences 
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The Telephone—painted by Hedley G. J. Rainnie, A.R.C.A., O.S.A. 
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YOU CRANKED A HANDLE and put a little 
gadget to your ear and listened 
and behold! A voice spoke to you! 


of urban life to the farmhouses of Canada. 
Thus, the telephone was a great unifying 


element that brought Canadians together 
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to work side by side for the common good. 
It fostered the co-operation that was the 
foundation of the national spirit of the 
pioneers and which, in the future, can 


and will be the inspiration for 
the greater development of a 
Canada Unlimited. 


Today in our purchase and 
holding of Victory Bonds and 
War Savings Certificates, we 
have another unifying element 
with which to build a shining 
future for our nation. 
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Soviet Scientist Finds New Laws 
But Forgets to Tell Nature 


By J. N. HARRIS 


i YOU want to begin to understand 

our Russian friends it is necessary 
that you dig out a few of the stories 
of modern Russia that don’t make 
Page One under a 60 point banner 
headline. One of the best is the story 
of Lysenko and Vavilov, which is 
like a battle of giants in some old 
saga, and yet retains an oriental 
flavor of court intrigue. For Vavilov 
seems to have failed, (and Lysenko 
succeeded) in just the sort of 
that Scheherezade passed so well. 

What is still better, it is a romance 
of science, and not the cold accurate, 
modern sort of science, but more like 
the good old days when Jules Verne’s 
armor-plate maker dared a gun 
manufacturer to fire the best cannon 
he had at the latest armor-product. 
Yes, and the a.-p. maker would liter- 
ally stand behind his product. 
haps you remember how the gunman 
ungraciously refused the challenge, 
stating that he wouldn’t do it even 
if his rival stood in front of the ar- 
mor-plate. 

The man Vavilov, it seems, was a 
very sound scholar in the field of 
genetics. He was faced with a rival, 
Lysenko, for whom modern genetics 
were too dull. Lysenko started by 
rediscovering methods of changing 
winter wheat to spring wheat, and 
vice-versa, by keeping it in the ice- 
box, and was duly hailed in his native 
land as a new Burbank. From there 
Lysenko rapidly advanced to the the- 
ory that acquired characteristics can 
be inherited, in the face of all non- 
Marxian geneticists who say they 
can’t. 

In 1939 the 


test 


Per- 


two men held a mo- 
mentous debate, which Vavilov, in 
the eyes of scientists, won hands 
down. He disappeared shortly after- 
wards, and is now known to be dead 
Lysenko, on the other hand, who 
was Vice-President of one of the 
chambers of the Supreme Soviet, be- 
came head of the All Union Academy 
of Agricultural Sciences and received 
the Order of Lenin. His books have 
sold millions, and his theories are 
now Soviet Agricultural gospel. This 
all began when the Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R. was “broad- 
ened,” and “popularized” (that is, 
placed under political control) a few 


years ago, which allowed Comrade 
Lysenko to become a member. 

Well, it takes us right back to the 
days when Louis Pasteur would go 
tearing up an Alp in a blind rage to 
disprove the theory of one of his riv- 
als, or would fight an anthrax duel 
against some anti-serum scoffer; the 
days when a stout-hearted old Ger- 
man doctor drank a culture of ty- 
phoid germs to show his contempt 
for Koch. (He lived, too). Those 
were the days when scientists were 
impassioned, and every experiment 
was good copy. They were the days 
of the mid-nineteenth century, but 
perhaps the story of Lysenko and 
Vavilov goes back even further. By 
the time they start proving that the 
earth is flat, it may well be. 

F ALL the unfavorable reactions 

to Mr. Churchill’s speech, the one 
from Nuremburg is surely the most 
bitter. Not all the vituperation of Mr. 
Stalin could cut like the words of the 
American Colonel to his’ garrison 
about ‘fa speech by a British politi- 
cian”, which, he charged, was rais- 
ing the morale of the local populace. 

A British politician, indeed! There 
is a striking example of the military 
imagination (Mark II, Peace Estab- 
lishment). It is reminiscent of the or- 
ders issued to A.C. 1 Shaw of the 
Royal Air Force, formerly Lawrence 
of Arabia, by Lord Trenchard. 

Lord Trenchard said that if Shaw 
wished to remain in His Majesty’s 
service, he would have to cease—- 
forthwith, naturally — having inter- 
views with “great personages”. 

Shaw wished to know what his 
Lordship meant by great personages. 
“Do you mean people like George 
Bernard Shaw?” he asked. 

“Oh, no,” said Lord Trenchard, “he 
is all right. I mean great personages 
like Lady Astor and Winston Church- 
IE” 
atest breathless months of com- 
+ * petition, two of the six teams in 
the National Hockey League have 
been eliminated from the Stanley 
Cup play-offs. This is manifestly un- 
fair. There seems to be no real excuse 
for not letting all the teams in on the 
finals; in fact, the people who run 
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hockey could, for that matter, make 
six Stanley Cups, one for each team 
and end all hard feelings. 


| Bageabeiotane parsons, and politicians 
have been telling us since last 
August that the atomic bomb has at 
last brought to the consciousness of 
the common man the awful signifi- 
cance, etc., etc. 

What utter nonsense! The thing is 
just another fad, a catchword. Up 
till the moment that a nuclear chain 
reaction is started by some bright 
scientific boy to split the world up, 
people will go on prattling in the 
same old way. 

Consider, for instance, this adver- 
tisement from the classified columns 
of the Toronto Evening Telegram! 
“ATOMIC!! The atomic bomb has 
nothing on THIS event! Immediate 
delivery MEN’S single and double 
breasted suits, $27.50.” 

T IS pleasing to see that settlement 

of the General Electric and Gen- 
eral Motors strikes did not entirely 
push a one-man strike out of the 
news. Mr. Phil Marchildon, who was 
striking against the $7,500 wage rate 
proposed by Management, represent- 
ed by Mr. Cornelius McGillicuddy, 
finally succumbed and signed his con- 
tract. 

A baseball pitcher works in about 
forty games per summer, including 
relief expeditions. Counting warm- 


ing-up time in the bull-pen, he works 
o 


about 75 hours. That is a rate of $100 
per hour. It must have been take- 
home pay he was worried about. 

Nevertheless, we have an unhappy 
feeling that an unfair weapon was 
used against Mr. Marchildon, who is 
regarded as Canada’s leading citizen 
by large numbers of boys. Having 
watched the prodigy from Penetang 
eagerly rushing out to play ball ina 
prison-camp a few days after being 
shot down over a German target in 
1944, we feel that Connie Mack prob- 
ably just let him see the other fel- 
lows out playing, and the strike col- 
lapsed. Collective bargaining would 
have prevented this. 

At any rate, may all his future 
strikes be nice, low ones, over the in- 
side corner. 

WE MET a chap the other day who 

sold vacuum cleaners from door 
to door during the depression. He 
claims that he carried his brave, 
sickly smile into most of the homes 
of one of our large cities. Time after 
time he was permitted to clean all 
the rugs and the chesterfield in a 
lady’s house, while the lady looked 
on with a pretence of weighing up 
the merits of the machine. 

When he had finished her nouse- 
cleaning, the lady would usually 
say, “Not right now, I think. If you 
could leave your card, I could let you 
know if ever—.” 

Chagrined and sick, the chap 
would watch his card disappear into 


the drawer of the hall, and he would 
bow himself proudly and hungrily 
out. 

Hall table drawers are _ funny 
things, and don’t often get cleaned 
right out. Although it is thirteen 
years since the chap, now a prosper- 
ous Account Executive, trudged the 
streets with his sample vacuum, he 
has had eight letters in the past five 
months, asking if he could send a 
vacuum cleaner, please. 

“What a hope!” he says with a 
nasty laugh. “I wish I had a hun. 
dred vacuums so I could refuse to 
sell them.” 

The bitterness must have eaten his 
soul. He is at present drafting a 
rather nasty form letter. 
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When one more is a crowd! 


When the family comes home, or friends are caught in town without hotel 
accommodation, you can always make room for one more... if Dad will sleep on 
the chesterfleld. But sometimes there simply is no room for one more. 


Take the home that is noi adequately wired, for instance. That new sandwich 
grill may be one appliance too many for the circuit to carry. 
mixer may be out of luck for a convenient wall outlet to operate from. Where to 
put that frozen-food cabinet may be a bigger problem than finding one you can 
buy. The wall outlet in the chosen corner may be already “overloaded”’ because 
of improper distribution of outlets per circuit. 


The new kitchen 


When you build or remodel, be sure that your home is adequately wired. Be 
sure that it is ready to receive the new electrical appliances that you will be wanting 
to add from time to time. Employ a reliable electrical contractor, and see that 
there are plenty of outlets in every room, and circuits enough to serve them all 


Your Hydro supplies power at rates that are among the lowest in the world. 
If you are to have full advantage of its convenience, your home must be adequately 


If you are improving or building a home, ask your Hydro for the booklet, 
“Adequate Wiring for the Postwar Electric Homes of Canada.” 
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Nationalizing Road-Transport 


Is Headache for 
By P. O'D. 


AVING decided to nationalize the 

railways, it was perhaps inevi- 
table that the Government should 
wish to extend this vast official blan- 
et over road-haulage as well. Other- 
wise, I suppose, awkward and un- 
vholesome elements of competition 
might intrude themselves, and haul- 
iers—or “haulers”, if you prefer 
might be found hustling for business 
nstead of just mooching comfortably 
along for the State. Besides, the cus- 
tomers might prefer to hand their 
stuff over to the free hauliers rather 
than to the controlled railways. This 
is the sort of thought that makes a 
true planner wince and catch his 
breath in horror. 

Fortunately or unfortunately, this 
project of nationalizing road-trans- 
port is by no means an easy or sim- 
ple one. There are some 60,000 oper- 
ators, most of them working on a 
small scale with two or three lorries, 
which they use partly in their own 
business and partly in carrying for 
others. These little units are scat- 
tered all over the country. They 
each know their own districts and the 
people and business there, and on 
the whole they are reasonably keen 
and efficient. Their livelihood de- 
pends on it. 

What is to become of all these 
small operators if the industry is na- 
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Planners 


tionalized? Are they to lose their 
freedom and initiative, and become 
little more than salaried drivers 
carrying out the instructions of cen- 
tralized authorities? Can anyone 
really believe that in such a case they 
will display the same energy and en- 
terprise? Is there any likeihood 
that the customer will get better ser- 
vice? But possibly this last is not the 
basic consideration. 

The great thing is the plan, the 
whole plan, and nothing but the plan. 
Whatever does not fit into that vast 
scheme must go; and free road- 
transport would not fit in. Public 
ownership, like peace, is indivisible. 
Some of it would seem also to be in- 
defensible—by any ordinary stand- 
ards of good sense and _ practical 
efficiency. 


Taxes Balance Savings 


There is something rather fantus- 


tic about the way  income-taxes 
work out in this country nowadays. 
For instance, it was announced in 
the House of Commonis the other day 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that the Attorney-General, Sir Hart- 
ley Shawcross, would henceforward 
be paid an inclusive salary of £10,000 
a year, instead of the usual £4,500 
plus fees. 

As the expected earnings of the 
Attorney-General on the old scale 
would, it is estimated, have reached 
£25,000, this looked like a very large 
saving. The Chancellor expressed 
his satisfaction, and paid a tribute to 
Sir Hartley, who had himself sug- 
gested the change. But cynics with 
a talent for arithmetic have been 
working out just how much is the 
gain and the sacrifice. They seem 
not to be very much impressed. 

On the one hand the Treasury saves 
£15,000. But on the other it loses 
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£14,200 in income-tax and surtax. 
The net gain to the Treasury and the 
net loss to Sir Hartley will there- 
fore be £800. Not that £800 is to be 
sneezed at! But still a very consider- 
able drop from £15,000. Under the 
circumstances, it is not surprising to 
learn that there are hardly more 
than 20 men in the country with a 
net income over £5,000 a year. Alas, 
my poor millionaire-——boiled down 
to that! 


Fame Not Enough 


Workers in the arts and sciences 
seldom make fortunes—seldom their 
own, at any rate. Generally about 
all they have to leave their depen- 
dents is their fame. Quite often it 
is nearly all they have to live on in 
their own old age. For such de- 
serving cases there are the Civil 
List Pensions. But the Civil List 
Pensions are not so good as they 
sound. The entire List in 1937 
amounted to only £2,500, and nothing 
has been done to increase it since. 

Considering the increased cost of 
everything, Lord Winterton was not 
far out the other day when in the 
House of Commons he _ described 
these pensions as “derisory”’. They 
are derisory. Enough indignation 
was worked up among Members to 
cause the Prime Minister to promise 
a committee of enquiry. It is to be 
hoped that enquiry will be immediate 
and action prompt. Otherwise there 
soon won’t be any pensioners to 
worry about. They will have been 
starved out. 
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MR. TWITCHETT wasn’t so happy yester- 
day. He had a problem. He lacked ready 
cash for his business. 


He makes small novelties—does a nice 
business in them, too. But he normally 
allows his customers thirty or even sixty 
days to pay. In the meantime 4e has to pay 
his workmen every week, meet his power 
bills every month... pay promptly for 
metal and wood and other raw materials 
to earn valuable discounts. 


So, yesterday, like the sensible business- 
man he is, he borrowed enough from the 
Royal Bank for his current needs. When 
Twitchett’s customers pay him, he’ll pay 
off the bank. 


This is a simple illustration of bank credit 














Happy days are here again... 


(A SIMPLE TALE TO SHOW HOW BANK CREDIT works ) 


in action. It shows how bank credit, as 
an everyday tool of business, provides 
“working capital” to keep men working. 


MOST 
BUSINESSES ARE SMALL 


Not size but soundness is the primary 
test of any business and of its ability 
to borrow. We count thousands of 
small businesses among our valued 
customers. In fact, most of our large 
accounts are companies which started 
in a small way and steadily grew 
through the wise use of our bank 
credit. The Royal Bank Manager is 
there to serve all types and sizes of 
business. He'd like to serve you. 
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If Youre Thinking of 
Part-Time Farming 


By WILLIAM EDWARD HILL 


Are you thinking of moving 
outside the city, and maybe 
doing a little part-time farming? 
If so, this article tells you what 
to look for in selecting a small 
farm and the pitfalls to avoid. 
The author, a man of experience, 
shows that, on an average, re- 
ceipts after paying expenses 
from a part-time farm are around 
$250 a year, but considers that 
the chief value of living in the 
country and doing part-time 
farming on the side is not the 
additional income, but the many 
advantages which are enjoyed 
by the family. 


N OFFICE worker clears from 
44 $500 to $1,000 annually even in 
peacetime from his four acres of 
raspberries; a college professor has 
a net income of from $1,000 to $1,200 
every year from his flock of laying 
hens; a retired carpenter located on 
a well-travelled highway near a city 
has an income of $50 a month for 


six months from the sale of cut 
flowers grown on less than half an 
acre of rather infertile land. True 
success stories, such as these, have 
inspired many urban dwellers to seek 
a house outside the city with a few 
acres of land on which to do some 
farming, because they believed a 
sure way to augment the city income 
is to become a part-time farmer. 

The truth of the matter is that, 
while an increased income is _ prob: 
able if the part-time farm is properly 
chosen and if other conditions are 
right, the principal value of living in 
the country and doing some part- 
time farming on the side is not the 
additional income but the other ad- 
vantages which accrue to the family. 

From personal experience and 
from studies which have been made 
it is learned that, on the average, the 
net cash receipts, after paying ex- 
penses, from a part-time farm are in 
the neighborhood of $200 to $250 a 
year. A fair proportion make more 
than this amount but a considerable 
number make less. 
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The other advantages are numer- 
ous. If the head of the family has 
the time available, or if he has child- 
ren who are old enough to do simple 
worth-while tasks but too young to 
work in an industry, much of the 
food needs of the family can be pro- 
duced on the land surrounding the 
country home. It is easily possible to 
produce home-grown foods worth 
$200 to $300 a year. Many can and 
do grow more than tney need for 
home consumption. 

Vegetables, potatoes and small 
fruits are grown by most part-time 
farmers. Many who are _ suitably 
located grow tree fruits, while others 
who have a suitable outside building 
have a flock of laying hens which 
provide them with all the eggs and 
poultry meat they need, and give 
them a surplus to sell. Some keep a 
milking cow for milk, cream and pos- 
sibly butter. Experience has proved, 
however, that part-time farmers sel- 
dom make any money from the pro- 
duction of more milk than is needed 
in their own home, but, on the other 
hand, the larger the poultry flock the 
greater is the opportunity to make 
extra cash. 


Living is Cheaper 


If the family has to buy milk and 
eggs, it is usually purchased at a 
considerably lower price than _ it 
would be necessary to pay in the city. 
Fruits and vegetables are _ also 
cheaper. 

3y living in the country there is 
also a saving on children’s clothes as 
they do not need to be so well-dressed 
to attend a country school. 

Fishing, swimming, roaming in the 
woods and outside winter sports are 
more healthful and cost less than the 
movies. There is usually less need for 
medical attention. 

The quietness of the surroundings, 
the space and privacy, and the in- 
formality of the social contacts of 
the country appeal to many people, 
while others are attracted because 
they believe it is a more desirable 
environment in which to rear child- 
ren and healthier for the adults. A 
few appreciate the opportunity to 
grow plants and animals as a hobby, 
and a real lover of flowers revels in 
the chance to satisfy his longings. I 
have often heard men and women 
coming home from a day in the city 
express their joy at being back in 
the quiet and peace of their country 
home-—-no matter how humble that 
home might be. 

We cannot overlook the fact that 
country life does have some disad- 
vantages. It usually costs more for 
transportation. Retail stores are not 
so convenient. Electricity, doctors’ 
fees, fire insurance and certain 
grocery items usually cost a little 
more. 


Easier for Farm-Bred 


A friend recently said to me, “I’d 
like to have a home in the country 
and do some farming—what are my 
chances of being a success as a part- 
time farmer?” 

“Have you ever lived in the coun- 
try?’ I asked. 

“Yes,” he answered, “until I was 
ready for high school.” 

“Then your chances of success are 
greater than are those of a city-bred 
man.” There are, however, numer- 
ous instances of city people making 
substantial savings in their living 
costs and enjoying happy family life 
on a part-time farm. 

Dominion and provincial govern- 
ments and agricultural colleges are 
ready to send useful literature on 
any phase of farming free of cost 
Besides, in most counties or dis 
tricts. there are representatives of 
provincial governments who are al- 
ways ready to give advice on farm 
practices and problems, such as how 
to prepare the land, what varieties 
of seed to plant, how to control 
weeds, insects, plant and animal dis- 
eases and how to feed the hens. 

In another respect my friend was 
qualified to be a part-time farmer 
he had a steady job. Dependable em- 
ployment is necessary because if a 
man’s job is likely to “fold-up”, he 
cannot move to accept a position in 
another city in the middle of the 
growing season without considerable 
loss. 

Large 


families derive 


usually 


greater benefits from part-time farm- 
ing than small ones. They need more 
foods which can be grown at home 
and there is more labor available to 
help with the garden, the hens and 
other farm work. 

Part-time farming usually should 
not be undertaken unless there is 
regularly at the disposal of the 
operator time which cannot be used 
at his city employment. The returns 
per hour of labor are usually con- 
siderably less from the farm work 
fhan from the city employment. The 
operator must also have enough 
money, say $150 to $250, to buy the 
necessary machinery and livestock. 

The family without previous experi- 
ence should, if possible, first rent a 
place and try farming on the side for 
a while before buying a farm, as it 
is difficult for a family which has 
become accustomed to the city to 
know how it will like life in the coun- 
try. Renting is particularly desir- 
able if the city job is uncertain or if 
there is a shortage of capital. Farm 
ownership is desirable from a social 
point of view and, in addition, rented 
farms are less likely to have modern 
conveniences. 


In selecting a part-time farm a 


wide variety of factors should be con- 
sidered. The amount of emphasis 
given to each will depend upon the 
reasons for undertaking part-time 
farming. Many decide to move to a 
farm primarily for non-economic 
reasons, such as a desire to live in 
the country, as a better place to raise 
children, or to regain health. On the 
other hand, many families have been 
forced by economic necessity to seek 
the lower living costs afforded by 
part-time farming. 

The first step in selecting a part- 
time farm, then, is to see clearly 
what is desired from the venture. 
After this, one is ready to consider 
the factors involved, giving emphasis 
to each according to how significant- 
ly it is related to one’s purpose in 
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family is entitled to the immediate assist- 
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eontribution comes from supplying 
family table, the consumption 
needs of the family should be given 
special consideration. 
\on’t buy land because it is cheap. 
xperienced persons often make 
mistake of thinking that they are 
iing a bargain because they are 
e to buy so much land for so little 
ney. Poor land _ brings little 
enue, and a large amount of poor 
{| may be a liability, as it in- 
ases the bill for interest and taxes 
contributes little or nothing to- 
rds paying it. 
‘ince little labor can be hired with 
fit, it is essential to choose a part- 
e farm which can be handled by 
family with its usual labor sup- 
In time of unemployment in in- 
try, it is possible to intensify to 
e degree the type of production; 
in times of full and overtime 
loyment in industry to shift the 
hasis somewhat on the farming 
rprise and, therefore, to use 
e efficiently the available labor at 
times. If additional labor should 
required, the time of year it is 
ilable must be considered. Some 
terprises, like livestock, need year- 
und care, while crops require more 
isonal attention. 


-~ 


Jf 


study Local Markets 


If one intends to market some 
rm produce, the local demand for 
‘rious commodities should be _ in- 
stigated before selecting products 
raise in surpius to family needs. 
metimes a part-time farmer can 
ecure a specified market for certain 
ymmodities among his neighbors, or 
mong his friends at place of work. 
the farm is located so that road- 
ie marketing is feasible, frequently 
is possible to sell a limited supply 
products at retail prices. 
for many men, both capital and 
edit are limited and, therefore, 
ese help to determine the selection 
a farm. Frequently the difference 
the value of two farms is largely 
e to the difference in the value of 
house. Sometimes under eco- 
mie pressure it may be desirable 
make a sacrifice in living condi- 
ons in order to have sufficient 
pital to stock and equip the farm 
lequately. 
The number of acres in a farm is 
tt a measure of how much it will 
oduce; it is much more important 
know the number of acres suit- 
for cropping. Even then there 


e wide differences in the produc 
vity of land under cultivation. It is 
idvisable, when selecting a farm 


Where one is not acquainted with the 
land, to seek the counsel of informed 
nd responsible persons. 
A part-time farm is not only a 
rt-time business but is also a home 
all members of the family. It is 
ential, therefore, to give attention 
the facilities that the farm pro- 
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)Denmark is a country of small farms, 
intensively cultivated, and even its 
large centres are “green” cities; even 
‘the port district of Copenhagen has 
terraced green lawns to the water's 
edge. This charming Danish child 
}s returning from one of the large 
farmers’ markets with laden basket. 











vides for satisfactory living. The 
landscaping and the condition of the 
buildings and fences are important. 
Modern conveniences, such as elec- 
tric lights, central heating, running 
water and a bathroom, all contribute 
to family comfort. 

The location of the farm in rela 
tion to the place of work, friends, 
villages, and schools is important. It 
is essential for those not owning an 
automobile to locate where a reliable 
and convenient transportation serv- 
ice exists. 


Good roads facilitate marketing, 
commuting, and_ social contacts. 


Roadside marketing often is feasible 
when the farm is iocated along a 
hard road. Homes generally are 


closer together along hard roads, and 
electricity lines usually are built 
along these roads first. 

In general, then, if a family selects 
a farm in proximity to other part- 
time farmers there is greater proba- 
bility that the members will like 
part-time farming, that they will live 
along a hard-surfaced road, attend 
community activities more frequent- 
ly, and that they will have electricity. 

It has been pointed out that the 
availability of public services, such 
as good schools and good roads, 
should be considered. Since these are 
obtained and supported by public 
funds, they often result in high tax 
rates. The prospective part-time 
farmer should not _ discriminate 


against an area merely because the 
tax rate looks high. Before passing 
judgment he should investigate just 
how much public service he is get- 
ting. It is usuaily desirable to locate 
where these facilities are already 
available and where part of the 
initial cost has already been met. 
Other factors being equal, rural 
areas where assessments are high 
because of speculative residential 
value should be avoided, unless the 
part-time farmer wishes to take some 
of the risk involved in such specula- 
tion. It is advisable to investigate 
the extent and amount of real estate 
tax delinquency before settling on a 
particular location. If the amount 


of tax delinquency is high, the part- 


time farmer may find that he will 
have to bear more than his share of 
the current tax bills. 

I have known personally a num- 
ber of families whose country pro- 
perty has doubled and in some cases 
trebled in value because of the 
growth of the near-by city and the 
desire of many people to live out- 
side the city. The possibility of ap- 
preciation in value should not be lost 
sight of in selecting a country home 
with land. 

When gasoline, tires and new auto- 
mobiles are again available in larger 
quantities and in larger numbers, I 
believe living in the country on part- 
time farms will become increasingly 
popular. 








It’s the ‘fightingest’ game of the season. Every 
heart beats madly with the joy of battle. 


The crowd, packing the huge arena to the 
rafters, stands and roars its excitement as dan- 
gerous rushes threaten both goalies in turn, 
It’s anybody’s night. It’s everybody's night. 
It’s a wonderful game, whoever wins. 


Yes, whoever wins...for that is true sports- 
manship, the core of our way of life, whether 
in business or in play. It’s the incentive that 
makes us applaud another's good work, al- 


The Canadian Way 
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She 


in our hearts. 


proud heritage we must strive fiercely to keep 


And we must develop it in our children. We 
must make it strong within them so that in 
time to come, when the destiny of our nation 
is placed in their hands, they'll be fair-minded 
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If Youre Thinking of 
Part-Time Farming 


By WILLIAM EDWARD HILL 


Are you thinking of moving 
outside the city, and maybe 
doing a little part-time farming? 
If so, this article tells you what 
to look for in selecting a small 
farm and the pitfalls to avoid. 
The author, a man of experience, 
shows that, on an average, re- 
ceipts after paying expenses 
from a part-time farm are around 
$250 a year, but considers that 
the chief value of living in the 
country and doing part-time 
farming on the side is not the 
additional income, but the many 
advantages which are enjoyed 
by the family. 


N OFFICE worker clears from 
44 $500 to $1,000 annually even in 
peacetime from his four acres of 
raspberries; a college professor has 
a net income of from $1,000 to $1,200 
every year from his flock of laying 
hens; a retired carpenter located on 
a well-travelled highway near a city 
has an income of $50 a month for 


six months from the sale of cut 
flowers grown on less than half an 
acre of rather infertile land. True 
success stories, such as these, have 
inspired many urban dwellers to seek 
a house outside the city with a few 
acres of land on which to do some 
farming, because they believed a 
sure way to augment the city income 
is to become a part-time farmer. 

The truth of the matter is that, 
while an increased income is prob: 
able if the part-time farm is properly 
chosen and if other conditions are 
right, the principal value of living in 
the country and doing some part- 
time farming on the side is not the 
additional income but the other ad- 
vantages which accrue to the family. 

From personal experience and 
from studies which have been made 
it is learned that, on the average, the 
net cash receipts, after paying ex- 
penses, from a part-time farm are in 
the neighborhood of $200 to $250 a 
year. A fair proportion make more 
than this amount but a considerable 
number make less. 
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TAILOR-MADE INSURANCE 
TO FIT YOUR NEEDS 


HE proper way to buy insurance is to 
have your Agent or Broker cover 
all your requirements—known and 
unknown—so that you know pre- 
cisely the hazards you are protected 
against under all circumstances. 


“North America’ Companies specialize in 
fitting your insurance to your needs. 
quently, if and when a loss arises, there can be 
no apprehension as to how the claim will 


Ask your Insurance Agent or Broker to tell 
you how little it costs for ‘“North America” 
protection to cover fire, theft, burglary, liability 

| or accident risks, regardless of time or place. 
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The other advantages are numer- 
ous. If the head of the family has 
the time available, or if he has child- 
ren who are old enough to do simple 
worth-while tasks but too young to 
work in an industry, much of the 
food needs of the family can be pro- 
duced on the land surrounding the 
country home. It is easily possible to 
produce home-grown foods worth 
$200 to $300 a year. Many can and 
do grow more than tney need for 
home consumption. 

Vegetables, potatoes and_ small 
fruits are grown by most part-time 
farmers. Many who are suitably 
located grow tree fruits, while others 
who have a suitable outside building 
have a flock of laying hens which 
provide them with all the eggs and 
poultry meat they need, and give 
them a surplus to sell. Some keep a 
milking cow for milk, cream and pos- 
sibly butter. Experience has proved, 
however, that part-time farmers sel- 
dom make any money from the pro- 
duction of more milk than is needed 
in their own home, but, on the other 
hand, the larger the poultry flock the 
greater is the opportunity to make 
extra cash. 


Living is Cheaper 


If the family has to buy milk and 
eggs, it is usually purchased at a 
considerably lower price than_ it 
would be necessary to pay in the city. 
Fruits and vegetables are also 
cheaper. 

By living in the country there is 
also a saving on children’s clothes as 
they do not need to be so well-dressed 
to attend a country school. 

Fishing, swimming. roaming in the 
woods and outside winter sports are 
more healthful and cost less than the 
movies. There is usually less need for 
medical attention. 

The quietness of the surroundings, 
the space and privacy, and the in- 
formality of the social contacts of 
the country appeal to many people, 
while others are attraeted because 
they believe it is a more desirable 
environment in which to rear child- 
ren and healthier for the adults. A 
few appreciate the opportunity to 
grow plants and animals as a hobby, 
and a real lover of flowers revels in 
the chance to satisfy his longings. I 
have often heard men and women 
coming home from a day in the city 
express their joy at being back in 
the quiet and peace of their country 
home-—-no matter how humble that 
home might be. 

We cannot overlook the fact that 
country life does have some disad- 
vantages. It usually costs more for 
transportation. Retail stores are not 
so convenient. Electricity, doctors’ 
fees, fire insurance and certain 
grocery items usually cost a little 
more. 


Easier for Farm-Bred 


A friend recently said to me, “I’d 
like to have a home in the country 
and do some farming—what are my 
chances of being a success as a part- 
time farmer?” 

“Have you ever lived in the coun- 
try?’ I asked. 

“Yes,” he answered, “until I was 
ready for high school.” 

“Then your chances of success are 
greater than are those of a city-bred 
man.” There are, however, numer- 
ous instances of city people making 
substantial savings in their living 
costs and enjoying happy family life 
on a part-time farm. 

Dominion and provincial govern- 
ments and agricultural colleges are 
ready to send useful literature on 
any phase of farming free of cost. 
Besides, in most counties or dis 
tricts. there are representatives of 
provincial governments who are al- 
ways ready to give advice on farm 
practices and problems, such as how 
to prepare the land, what varieties 
of seed to plant, how to control 
weeds, insects, plant and animal dis- 
eases and how to feed the hens. 

In another respect my friend was 
qualified to be a part-time farmer 
he had a steady job. Dependable em- 
ployment is necessary because if a 
man’s job is likely to “fold-up”, he 
cannot move to accept a position in 
another city in the middle of the 
growing season without considerable 
loss. 

Large 


families derive 


usually 


greater benefits from part-time farm- 
ing than small ones. They need more 
foods which can be grown at home 
and there is more labor available to 
help with the garden, the hens and 
other farm work. 

Part-time farming usually should 
not be undertaken unless there is 
regularly at the disposal of the 
operator time which cannot be used 
at his city employment. The returns 
per hour of labor are usually con- 
siderably less from the farm work 
than from the city employment. The 
operator must also have enough 
money, say $150 to $250, to buy the 
necessary machinery and livestock. 

The family without previous experi- 
ence should, if possible, first rent a 
place and try farming on the side for 
a while before buying a farm, as it 
is difficult for a family which has 
become accustomed to the city to 
know how it will like life in the coun- 
try. Renting is particularly desir- 
able if the city job is uncertain or if 
there is a shortage of capital. Farm 
ownership is desirable from a social 
point of view and, in addition, rented 
farms are less likely to have modern 
conveniences. 

In selecting a part-time farm a 


wide variety of factors should be con- 
sidered. The amount of emphasis 
given to each will depend upon the 
reasons for undertaking part-time 
farming. Many decide to move to a 
farm primarily for non-economic 
reasons, such as a desire to live in 
the country, as a better place to raise 
children, or to regain health. On the 
other hand, many families have been 
forced by economic necessity to seek 
the lower living costs afforded by 
part-time farming. 

The first step in selecting a part- 
time farm, then, is to see clearly 
what is desired from the venture. 
After this, one is ready to consider 
the factors involved, giving emphasis 
to each according to how significant- 
ly it is related to one’s purpose in 
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But who isn’t these days . 
many things! 
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to hasten deliveries, and in spite of 
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Bequeath Benefits 
— Nor Burdens 


Valuation and Appraisal of Assets 
Investigation of Claims 
Income Tax Returns 
Succession Duties 
Cash Requirements 


These are only the first few problems 
the executor of an estate encounters. 
They all require instant attention. 

If you name your wife or your chil- 
dren as your executors they will have to 
make important decisions at a time when 
they are least inclined to do so. 
family is entitled to the immediate assist- 
ance and advice of a trained executor so 
that your estate may be skilfullyand econ- 
omically administered from the very be- 
ginning. You will obtain this by naming 
National Trust Company your executor. 


Write for our Booklet 
Sec urity for Your Family” 
NATIONAL TRUST 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
MONTREAL 
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contribution comes from supplying 
tne family table, the consumption 
needs of the family should be given 
<pecial consideration. 
yon’t buy land because it is cheap. 
Inexperienced persons often make 
. mistake of thinking that they are 
‘ing a bargain because they are 
e to buy so much land for so little 
ney. Poor land brings little 
enue, and a large amount of poor 
d may be a liability, as it in- 
«oases the bill for interest and taxes 
hit contributes little or nothing to- 
rds paying it. 
‘ince little labor can be hired with 
fit, it is essential to choose a part- 
e farm which can be handled by 
family with its usual labor sup- 
In time of unemployment in in- 
try, it is possible to intensify to 
e degree the type of production; 
in times of full and overtime 
loyment in industry to shift the 
‘hasis somewhat on the farming 
rprise and, therefore, to use 
e efficiently the available labor at 
times. If additional labor should 
required, the time of year it is 
iilable must be considered. Some 
terprises, like livestock, need year- 
ind care, while crops require more 
asonal attention. 


Study Local Markets 


If one intends to market some 
'm produce, the local demand for 
irious commodities should be in- 
stigated before selecting products 
raise in surplus to family needs. 
metimes a part-time farmer can 
ecure a specified market for certain 
mmodities among his neighbors, or 
mong his friends at place of work. 
the farm is located so that road- 
le marketing is feasible, frequently 
is possible to sell a limited suppiy 
products at retail prices. 
lor many men, both capital and 
edit are limited and, therefore, 
ese help to determine the selection 
a farm. Frequently the difference 
the value of two farms is largely 
e to the difference in the value of 
house. Sometimes under eco- 
mic pressure it may be desirable 
make a sacrifice in living condi- 
ns in order to have sufficient 
pital to stock and equip the farm 
lequately. 
The number of acres in a farm is 
t a measure of how much it will 
oduce; it is much more important 
know the number of acres suit- 
for cropping. Even then there 


e wide differences in the produc- 
vity of land under cultivation. It is 
idvisable, when selecting a farm 


Where one is not acquainted with the 

land, to seek the counsel of informed 
{ responsible persons. 

A part-time farm is not only a 

rt-time business but is also a home 

all members of the family. It is 


ential, therefore, to give attention 
the facilities that the farm pro- 


Ria. cena IA AAS ina seo. 








Denmark is a country of small farms, 
intensively cultivated, and even its 
large centres are “green” cities; even 
the port district of Copenhagen has 
terraced green lawns to the water's 
edge. This charming Danish child 
1s returning from one of the large 
}iarmers’ markets with laden basket. 





vides for satisfactory living. The 
landscaping and the condition of the 
buildings and fences are important. 
Modern conveniences, such as elec- 
tric lights, central heating, running 
water and a bathroom, all contribute 
to family comfort. 

The location of the farm in rela 
tion to the place of work, friends, 
villages, and schools is important. It 
is essential for those not owning an 
automobile to locate where a reliable 
and convenient transportation serv- 
ice exists. 

Good roads facilitate marketing, 
commuting, and_ social contacts. 
Roadside marketing often is feasible 
when the farm is located along a 
hard road. Homes generally are 


closer together along hard roads, and 
electricity lines usually are built 
along these roads first. 

In general, then, if a family selects 
a farm in proximity to other part- 
time farmers there is greater proba- 
bility that the membeis will like 
part-time farming, that they will live 
along a hard-surfaced road, attend 
community activities more frequent- 
ly, and that they will have electricity. 

It has been pointed out that the 
availability of public services, such 
as good schools and good roads, 
should be considered. Since these are 
obtained and supported by public 
funds, they often result in high tax 
rates. The prospective part-time 
farmer should not _ discriminate 


against an area merely because the 
tax rate looks high. Before passing 
judgment he should investigate just 
how much public service he is get- 
ting. It is usually desirable to locate 
where these facilities are already 
available and where part of the 
initial cost has already been met. 
Other factors being equal, rural 
areas where assessments are high 
because of speculative residential 
value should be avoided, unless the 
part-time farmer wishes to take some 
of the risk involved in such specula- 
tion. It is advisable to investigate 
the extent and amount of real estate 
tax delinquency before settling on a 
particular location. If the amount 


of tax delinquency is high, the part- 


time farmer may find that he will 
have to bear more than his share of 
the current tax bills. 

I have known personally a num- 
ber of families whose country pro- 
perty has doubled and in some cases 
trebled in value because of the 
growth of the near-by city and the 
desire of many people to live out- 
side the city. The possibility of ap- 
preciation in value should not be lost 
sight of in selecting a country home 
with land. 

When gasoline, tires and new auto- 
mobiles are again available in larger 
quantities and in larger numbers, I 
believe living in the country on part- 
time farms will become increasingly 
popular. 











It’s the ‘fightingest’ game of the season. Every 
heart beats madly with the joy of battle. 


The crowd, packing the huge arena to the 
rafters, stands and roars its excitement as dan- 
gerous rushes threaten both goalies in turn. 
It’s anybody’s night. It’s everybody's night. 
It’s a wonderful game, whoever wins. 


Yes, whoever wins...for that is true sports- 
manship, the core of our way of life, whether 
in business or in play. It’s the incentive that 
makes us applaud another's good work, al- 


The Canadian Way 


Yhe 


in our hearts. 


proud heritage we must strive fiercely to keep 


And we must develop it in our children. We 
must make it strong within them so that in 
time to come, when the destiny of our nation 
is placed in their hands, they'll be fair-minded 
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Sport of Sho bs manship 


though it may be to our disadvantage. It is the 
‘something’ that smothers spiteful envy. The 





in their decisions, unbiased in their judgments. 


The willingness to git e credit where credit is due 


... to think and act impartially... to push recog- 


to win gracefully and lose cheerily... 
essence of the Spirit of Sportsmanship... part of 
the Canadian Way of Life. 


nition beyond one’s own immediate interests... 


is the very 
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C.B.C. Supervisor Calls for New 
Cultural Concepts in Radio 


By FRANK CHAMBERLAIN 


NE HAS long had the _ feeling 
that wnat broadcasting in Canada 
needs, perhaps more than anything 
else, is the emergence of someone 
with a prophetic voice, someone with 


a sense of patriotism and an under- 
standing of our different cultures, 
who would take an honest look at 
the state of radio in Canada, and 
tell us what is going on in that in- 
dustry. 

Program notes and human interest 
stories about the artists who broad- 
cast serve a need. one will agree, ind 
in the years we have written about 
radio we have tried to reveal the 
interestingness of the new and power- 
ful medium. But what is needed 
periodically is more than that. A 


critical broad view of the whole char- 


acter and personality of radio is 
called for. What is radio doing for 


Canada? What is it doing to Cana- 
dians? What are tne end-results of 
all the clashing of sound effects, the 
never-ending stream of words and 
the never-silent music in the char- 
acter of our people? 

In this, the final 


radio review in 
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dividual attention and the special 
i treatment each patient requires. 
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Physician:; and those interested 
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this space by the present writer, one 
liad hoped to express some attitudes 
toward radio in general, attitudes one 
iad gathered over the years. But lo 
and behold a man came out of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation’s 
Montreal office the other night, and 
using the Royal Canadian Institute 
as a sounding board, said things that 
needed to be said in far bolder and 
more fascinating language than we 
would have dared. The man was 
Arthur Phelps, professor of English 
on loan to the C.B.C. International 
Service from the University of Mani- 
toba. Mr. Phelps is Supervisor, United 


Kingdom and Commonwealth and 
Forces Section of the International 


Service. 

Never before, in Canada, have we 
heard such a clear, fair, balanced 
review of where radio in our country 
stands today. That it should have 
come from an official of the C. B. C. 
is all the more satisfactory, although 
one is confident that Mr. Phelps 
spoke entirely on his own responsi- 
bity and did not submit his script 
to either Davidson Dunton, the Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors, or 


Dr. Augustin Frigon, the general 
manager. Mr. Phelps spoke, 
I thought, more’ from _ the 


viewpoint of the listener, the Cana- 
dian John Public, the man who wants 
good things to come out of radio and 
isn’t satisfied with much of the tripe 
that now is heard on the air. 


OLDLY striking out at the listen- 

er’s own responsibility to keep 
Canadian radio on higher levels of 
decency and good taste, Mr. Phelps 
holds the view that it is our respon- 
sibility to accept radio as one of the 
major conditioning influences of our 
time, and to take responsibility for 
it, to study it, to watch it, to safe- 


guard great human uses for it. For 
the first time here is a man who 
has the boldness to say_in public 


that this great and new thing, radio, 
is a much greater power than those 
who control it have the ability to 
understand. The people broadcasting 
today on the public and private radio 


stations of Canada have, one feels 
quite sure, no such conception. 
The professor doesn’t agree with 


those who claim that radio is only an 
entertainment medium, and all that 
the people want is entertainment. 
Nonsense, says he. There is usually 
both an inadequate sense of the 
meaning of entertainment and too 
cheap and easy a disdain of the public 
in such statements. “Such an attitude 
nourishes the calculated appeal to 
the presumed soft emotions and 
flaccid minds of the audience’, Mr. 
Phelps says. “It results in the deli- 
berate slanting down rather than 
slanting up of all programming 
technique and content. It leads to 
that condition in which, it seems to 
me, the morons are not at the re- 
ceiving end but rather about the mic- 
rophones, or behind them.” 

This little dark-eyebrowed man out 
of the middle west can’t persuade 
himself that the public interest and 
taste is as low as some advertisers 
seem to suggest it is. Not that he 
would condemn soap operas out of 


hand. But he seriously believes that 
the average listener is really con- 
temptuous of and ignores a great 


deal of the stuff offered, and selects 
shrewdly and enjoys whatever hon- 
est vital elements there may seem to 
he To this, one quickly — says, 
“Hear! Hear!” The audience of the 
Royal Canadian Institute, in the com- 
fortable seats of the University of 
Toronto’s Convocation Hall, applaud- 
ed this statement and it’s decidedly 
heside the point if you argue that the 
eight or nine hundred people there 


weren’t “average” listeners. I don’t 
know what an average person is. 
There isn’t any such animal. Every 


rerson is an individual, and it’s silly 
to say that because a program has an 
audience rating of nine or ten, it’s any 
better than the program that is sup- 
posed to have only a four point rat- 
ing 


What Mi 


ful about the soap opera came not 
only out of his own thinking, but 
was confirmed by the analysis of an 
American investigator, who wrote, 
after a deep study of these broad- 
casts: “Men are shown to be inferior 
to women, the working class is ig- 
nored, learning is deprecated. The 
egocentric and individualistic concept 
of a world in which the community 
appeals mainly as a threat from out- 
side is supported. Only private pro- 
blems exist. Events are shown to be 
caused not so much by people ex- 
pending their energies on fulfilling 
their tasks in spite of all obstacles, 
but rather by their desperate defense 
of a status quo, the value of which 
is not clearly demonstrated by the 
serials. A reign of perfect justice, 
without any hint of how it is ob- 
tained, offers a gratuitous solution 
for problems in social life. Similarly, 
daily removal to a daytime serial 
world of violent.passion and suspense 
may well weaken the listeners’ sen- 
sitiveness to the less thrilling oppor- 
tunities of real life to practice 
affection, faithfulness, pity; to render 
useful service, to find pleasure in 
modest tasks and_ unpretentious 
beauty”. 


OW that’s enough about the soap 
dramas, for Mr. Phelps has 
something interesting to say _ re- 
garding the radio news and the 
newscasters. Increasingly, he says, 
radio demands not only _ trained 
voices, but trained minds at the 
microphone, sensitive to words and 
phrases, their explicit and implicit 
connotations, and the whole rhythm 
of objective, clear, responsible utter- 
ance. He likes the C.B.C. news 
summary at ten o'clock Eastern 
Time on the Trans-Canada network, 
and he is proud of it. He likes the 
B.B.C. news, too. Whenever he 
hears news’ given with spurious 
emphasis, irresponsible drama, and 
synthetic excitement, he values the 


| 
4 





more its opposite. As he spoke 
those words I couldn’t help but 
wish some newscasters I know had 
been sitting alongside. 


When he came to “Stage ’46”, the 
most discussed program on the 
C.B.C. today, this is what Mr. Phelps 
said: “You may discuss, you may 
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“Sal Hepatica is S iy 
' it works quickly— 
asually within an hour.” 








Phelps finds so distaste- 


“Sad Sack’s the Word For Me” 
sighed Dudley this morning. He got 
out of bed feeling as though the 
world was really against him. Those 
dull, logy, listless feelings, plus a 
miserable headache, told him a laxa- 
tive was in order .. . but Dudley is 
still low because the laxative he took 
didn’t give the complete relief he 
needed. You see, he forgot the old 
rule that Jaxative action alone is not 


“It’s gentle pleasant— 
leaves no disagreeable 







































Life Can Be Wonderful... 


according to Charlie. He wasn’t up to 
par either this morning, but realizing 



















that he had to get after the two causes 
of his upset, headachy feelings, he 
took Sal Hepatica—the sparkling 
saline laxative that a/so helps to com- 
bat gastric acidity. Now, there’s no 
job too tough for cheerful Charlie. 
For his old smile is back—along with 
all his normal, peppy feelings—thanks 
to Sal Hepatica’s speedy relief. 





after-effects.” pation. 





“Combats excess gastric 
acidity as well as consti- 


“It’s good for a wide 
variety of common ail- 
ments.” 


SAL HEPATICA 


gentle, speedy, saline laxative—combats excess gastric acidity, too 
A Product of Bristol-Myers—Made in Canada 
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’46”, the Fi fear, you may question ‘Stage ’46. * Everything went wrong. Emma_ Rev. Philip Ward, who became the From her are descended the pre- 
on thef) pui I believe that ‘Stage 46’ has mma Hamilton was obliged to sell the silver chris- vicar of Tenterden, in Kent. There sent tamily of Neison-Ward, includ- 
ir. Phelps }) gemonstrated in our Canadian ears ‘ a tening cup which Nelson had given she lived a peaceful life. She had ing the Rev. Hugh Nelson-Ward and 
you may) the fact that the radio can give us Died in Want Horatia, and she pawned the coat eight children and died at the age of 
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ithe challenge and ‘the stimulus 


Eight years 


that Nelson wore at Trafalgar. 


again with Horatia in a house in 


Nelson-Ward, M.V.O., 


his brother the late Admiral Philip 
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80 in March 1881. grandsons. 
‘which comes from artistic expres- In 1813 she was arrested for debt ® 
ision over the air in the form of By NORMAN HALL and sent to the King’s Bench Prison. 
serious drama. On the technical A few friends stood bail for her, and 
‘side, those programs have _ been Nelson's last wish that England Nelson’s sisters remained unchanged 
sometimes irritating, but often in- should take care of Emma Hamil- in their affection for her. 
iteresting and satisfying. On the ton and their daughter, Horatia, In time she was re-established once 
side of content, they have often was not heeded. 


rked in the tradition of Dickens 
‘and Galsworthy and Shaw, stabbing 
our spirits broad awake”. Out of 
| the people who write for “Stage 

Mr. Phelps chose one to name 


en Peterson—for special praise. 


4 RTHUR Phelps—and a lot of in- 
\ articulate people will follow in his 
,in—-believes that intelligent 
le of taste and wisdom should 
ftake radio seriously. For he_be- 
Hlieves, and rightly so, that radio is 
vwerful conditioning factor in 
our modern life. Just as is nuclear 
energy, it is an inevitable part of 
the unfolding process of human life 
on this planet. We dare not, cries 
out this prophet, leave nuclear 
energy to the caprice or self-indul- 
gence of those who are more short- 
sivhted, and selfish exploiters. We 
must create for it a wise human 
icustody, else it:’will destroy us 
physically as this radio medium 
‘may, if improperly used, wither us 
‘away spiritually. For radio also 
‘we must, for our own self-preserva- 
tion, create a wise human custody. 
I, like Mr. Phelps, hold that citi- 
ens cannot afford to repudiate the 
whole thing. When people say to 
ime: “Radio, I never listen to the 
;horrid business”, I mark them down 
‘as undiscerning people who don’t 
understand how to pick the wheat 


~ 


after his death, Emma's plight— 
largely due to her extravagance 
—was desperate and she was ar- 
rested for debt. Things finally 
became so bad that she and her 
daughter sailed for Calais. Here, 
after seven months, the latter 
part of which was spent in ab- 
ject poverty, she died. Horatia 
was brought back to England 
where she presumably forgot 
her childhood trials, for she lived 
to the age of 80 and was the 
mother of eight children. 


London. 


ISCUSSION of the future of the 

“Lord Nelson Annuity” recalls 

that it was in 1806 that the £5,000 pen- 

sion was voted as a permanent 

annuity to the great sailor’s nearest 
relative. 

Lord Nelsen had no children by 
his legal wife, and although, in a 
codicil to his will, he left Lady Ham- 
ilton and his daughter by her, Hor- 
atia, as a legacy to the country he 
died for, his wish was disregarded. 
His brother William, a _ parson, 
succeeded to the peerage, which was 
raised to an earldom. 

He received £90,000 and a pension 
of £5,000 a year. At his death earl- 
dom and pension passed to Nelson’s 


London, but a few months later was 
arrested for debt a second time. 
Again a friend came to her rescue, 
obtained her discharge and collected 
money for her. 

But creditors were about to issue 
fresh writs against her. She decid- 
ed to go to France, and in June 1814 
she and Horatia sailed for Calais. 
They lived for a time at the best 
hotels, but these became too expen- 
sive, so they moved to a farmhouse. 

Emma’s chief anxiety now was for 
the 13-year old Horatia. “If my dear 
Horatia was provided for I should 
die happy,” she wrote. 

Then the farmhouse became too 
expensive and they found cheap lodg- 
ings in the Rue Frangaise. It was 
winter and they were often cold and 
hungry. Desperate, she bombarded 
the British Minister, Lord Nelson, 
every friend she knew with appeals 
for help. 

She caught a chill, had no money 
for medicines and her courage was 
exhausted. 

Horatia writes that Emma at that 
time was hardly sensible and was 
drinking too much. In January 1815, 
she became ill with dropsy, and died 
a few days later. 

Horatia was brought back to Eng- 
land. Nothing very glorious awaited 
the child for whom England’s great- 
est sailor had visualized a splendid 
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from the chaff. Mr. Phelps says nephew, Thomas Bolton, ancestor of future. ee 
that it isn’t true that the radio only the present earl. Nelson’s sisters An illegitimate child could not live ——— 
means that with less and less to and niece received £30,000 between with a peer in Holy Orders. So Ho- 

say, we talk more and more, and them, and his widow £2,000 a year. ratia went to live with Mrs. Mat- 


‘with less and less justification for 
‘communication we build up more 


What happened to Lady Hamilton 
and the daughter who was Nelson’s 


cham, Nelson’s sister. 
When she was 21 she married the 
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: QUE. 
‘and more communication. Radio, only direct descendant? 
the claims, is a sort of spiritual nu- . 
clear energy with power to destroy Life Before Her 
us or serve us. The option is in our ; 
own hands. Radio, like it or not, Emma Hamilton was turned. forty - 
is producing certain results which When Nelson died. She had never 
have a bearing on our changing been just a beautiful ninny. She 
culture. We might as well try to Possessed intelligence, immense un- 
understand what radio is doing to derstanding and a great heart. 
us, Mr. Phelps says. I think he’s But she was headstrong, pleasure- 
right. What do you think? There’ loving and extravagant. 
‘are things you can do about it. The At Nelson’s death she owed more 
C.B.C. is yours, to do what you will than £7,000, and was nominally in 
with it. The private stations are possession of £2,000 a year and the 
yours, too, if you only believed it, house and grounds of Merton (which 
for you, the listeners, hold the Nelson had left her). 
power in your hands te make or Her heart was broken. She stayed 
| hurt the sponsor whu spends his in bed for weeks weeping, and when 
| money in radio broadcasting. You she did reappear went night after 
could weaken the power of a man _ night to hear Braham sing “Death of 
i1amed Petrillo, if you only had Nelson,” fainting each time. 
courage enough. But I doubt if we She was naturally hostile to Nel- 
ive the strength to go on strike son’s heir, and complained bitterly 
ainst the buying of records, the that the new earl never gave Horatia 
#olng to symphony concerts and the _ a frock or even sixpence. 
J stening to radio music until Mr. By 1808 Emma was in hopeless 
Petrillo’s union takes the reins _ difficulties. She was unfitted to be 
away from him, and puts control trusted with money. Merton House ‘ 
Into wiser and more democratic was sold, and £3,700 was raised for 
Pehands. her immediate needs. Where her 
\s Mr. Phelps says of radio: “We money went nobody ever Knew, but 
a greatly remiss if through soon she and Horatia were again 
mpathy and lack of imagination, we penniless. ; 
#ive radio over to energetic ignor- Then Emma’s mother died and ® « 
. ; A a « "ec « 91 TAYruy > > by 
Kinuses and calculating fools”. Emma was again overwhelmed by; , 
8 her loss. | 
— q = > vy - 
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THE BOORSHELF 


CONDUCTED BY J. E. MIDDLETON 





A General View of The Canadian 


Problems, Home and Foreign 


THIS NATION CALLED CANADA, 
by David B. Harkness. (Elliot Press, 
Toronto, $2.00.) 

ANADA is neither a colony of Great 

Britain nor an apanage of the 
United States of America. It stands 
alone, unique in its polyglot makc- 
up, proud of its achievements in 
peace and war, thrilled by the splen- 
dor of its home. Its concept of equal- 
ity of citizenship is perhaps less 
headlong than that of the United 

States, perhaps more radical than 

that of Great Britain. 

But its self-realization as a nation 
has lagged for many reasons. The 
author of this book assembles a tew 
and comments upon them, not trucu- 


lently, but rather meditatively. He 
wants to wake up the Canadian peo- 


ple by cold reasoning rather than by 
evangelical shouting. 

And so he examined critically our 
internal stresses and our foreign pol- 
icy, our electoral system against the 
democratic ideal of fair representa- 
tion, our political habits and the gen- 
eral trend of Party warfare His 
advocacy of Proportional Represen- 


tation is to he expected, since he 
has been active in public welfare 
work in Manitoba 

His views on economics are un 


yrthodox, but not less interesting on 
that account. His argument on goid 
ind fiat money is carefully  buiit, 
marred only by unsupported refer- 
ences to “the trickery of exchange 
financiers.” His chapter on Social- 
ism, Communism and “Free Enter- 
is wholly admirable, and noi 
humor, since he twits the 
Church on maintaining in the Orders 
and in cooperative enterprises the 
system of communism while de- 
nouncing it as a national policy, and 
dryly points out that Mussolini and 
Hitler each had a complete system 
of Free Enterprise is they 


cel 


prise” 


without 


con- 
ived it 

The book deserves a wide circu- 
Frank Beer and A. P 
Winnipeg contribute 


introductions 


7 + » bd 
lation (y 
Paget ot 


plimentary 


com- 


For Doggy Folk 


DOGS IN THE NEWS Edited by 
Dear Dog Lady. (The Pacebar Co., 
N. ¥., S3:75,.0.°S. Punds.) 

1)’ IGS are something like the demon 

un Most neonle take 
them or leave them alone, but some 

9 too far in the taking and become 

‘dog-ies A good dog certainly is 
ood for a while, but the 

urge permanently with one 
nd siop-over in sentiment about 
1] yt} ers seems a little strange 
This book, edited by a woman with 

the queerest of pseudonyms, is a 

collection of clippings from news 

papers and magazines all over Amer- 
ica, recording instances of faithful- 
ness and devotion by dogs of all 
sorts. Lighter incidents are recorded 


is well, such as Will Rogers’s tribute, 
“Tf my dog had known how well-bred 
he was he wouldn’t have spoken to 


me” 


Making Pictures 


THIS IS PHOTOGRAPHY, by Thomas 
H. Miller and Wyatt Brummitt 
(McClelland & Stewart, $2.50.) 

\ [' IST people 

terested in a 

whether of a vacation or of the 

growth and of the baby. 

Not so many pursue photography as 

a hobby For these, here is a book 

to be cherished. It deals with lenses, 

exposures, developers, papers and all 
the ordinary subjects, and then goes 
into the personal aptitudes and ideals 
which make or mar the work of the 
photographer. The style is cheerful 
and intimate, and each point made is 
illustrated in profusion. 

* 


Madagascar 


THE EARTH IS RED, a novel, by C. 
R. Livingston. (Macmillans, $2.00.) 
GROUP of British soldiers, part 

of the expedition that took over 
Madagascar to forestall the Vichy 


less in- 
- record, 


are more Ol! 


camera 


progress 


stationed on routine 
duty in Tananarive, and absorbing 
information about the jungle, the 
natives and the crocodiles. One of 
the sergeants, a former motor-racer, 
falls in love with a French girl, the 
niece of a dowager of pro-British 
sympathies. He has to leave her to 
go on a road-mending detail in the 
rainy season. The men in the out- 


authority is 


post get on one another’s nerves and 
out of their quarrels and general 
recklessness comes double tragedy. 

The book is short and “spotty” but 
has a certain vigor and won a prize 
in the Macmillan Centenary awards 
for fiction by men of the armed 
forces. 

e 


Health and Freedom 


PUBLIC HEALTH THE AMERICAN 
WAY, by H. B. Anderson. (Citizens’ 
Medical Reference Bureau, New 
York, $2.50 U.S. Funds.) 


OW far can Government control 
of Health and Welfare work go 
without endangering the civil rights 
of the individual? In the United 


States there is a possibility—perhaps 
remote, but real—of putting the Fed- 
eral authority in a dominant position 
over the States by large Federal 
grants for health projects. This book 
raises the personal liberty argument 
against any measure of compulsion 
or pressure in the matter of serum 
treatment. It warns against putting 
over-zealous nurses, school-teachers 
or social workers into a position of 
actual or assumed authority over or- 
dinary parents who may not be con- 
vinced that every new medical idea 
is inspired gospel. 

It reasons from statistics that the 
decline in infectious or contagious 
disease is due to a livelier under- 
standing of sanitation rather than to 
the discovery and use of sera of var- 


ee) 


ious kinds. It shows that compulsory 
methods of stamping out venerea| 
disease have always failed and jpn. 
timates that “campaigns” against 
this disease or that tend to stir up 
communal] fear and so lessen norma] 
body resistance. 

The book is weakened by some crit. 
icisms of the medical profession, 
which, to our notion are less than 
fair. It has in this regard a flavor 
of propaganda, not wholly unconnect. 
ed with the Christian Science point. 
of-view. And yet the theorem that 
people are not wards of the State but 
free individuals with a right to their 
own bodies and their own thinking 
is sound democratic doctrine. Social. 


ized Medicine or Welfare carried ‘oo } 


far might impair that right. 











The “Expanding Home” is designed to give the young married 
couple a complete living unit on the lst floor, and when children 
arrive, the second floor can be completed. The home is modest 
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in size... to suit a 50 ft. lot. 


An attractive feature of the spacious living room, with fireplace, 
is a solid glass “window wall” overlooking the garden to the south. 
Solar heat is used as a heating aid in winter. The principle is that 
in summer projecting eave keeps hot rays out of the room; in 
winter, the sun being low on the horizon, the rays shine right in. 


Windows are concentrated on the south to insure privacy. 


An “In-line” kitchen with serving counter between it and dining 
In addition there is a storage counter in the 
hall. The bathroom has two basins to alleviate morning rush 


space saves steps. 


... alSo built-in shower. 


Exterior materials are cedar siding and concrete block, painted. 
Block is laid with vertical joints flush, and every 2nd horizontal 


joint is raked to give attractive shadow lines. 
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SECOND 
FLOOR 





Do not write to us for plans of this 
We refer you to the architect 
in your vicinity, who will assist you in 
consulting your local builder or contrac- 
tor and estimating the costs of con- 


struction in your neighborhood. 
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Take a plain, ordinary hamburger—dash on 





just enough Heinz “57-Sauce” so that its 
ruddy-brown richness blends with the suc- 
culent juices of the meat—and you have real 
eating. 

You will find scores of other routine dishes 
will step right into a special class when you 
use such flavour-flatterers as Heinz Prepared 
Mustards, yellow and brown (stone-ground 


for extra smoothness)—and Heinz Worces- 


tershire Sauce, a symphony of spice. 
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for every meal 


Keep Heinz Condiments on the table, or 

near the stove. You will find they give every- 

thing from sandwiches to stews that extra- 

ordinary flair of flavour that everybody enjoys. 
6 * & 


Housewives who are looking for a touch of 
novelty will find many new recipes and sugges- 
tions for the use of Heinz Condiments in a new 
12-page booklet, titled: “New Uses for Heinz 
Sauces.” A free copy is yours for the asking. 
Write to H. J. Heinz Co. of Canada Ltd., 420 


Dupont Street, Toronto. 
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MUSICAL EVENTS 





Pop Radio Audience Misses Two 
Best Numbers on the Program 


By JOHN H. YOCOM 


ECIDING what should go into 

the broadcast half of the weekly 
Pop concert of the Toronto Sym- 
phony Orchestra and what should be 
played after intermission must often 
puzzle Sir Ernest MacMillan and Mr. 
Ettore Mazzoleni. Last week coast- 
to-coast listeners missed Henri Wien- 
iawski’s lovely violin concerto, No. 
2, in the second half. Guest-artist 
was Paul Scherman, a regular mem- 
ber of the orchestra’s first violin sec- 
tion. Guest-conductor Arthur Fied- 
ler, originator of the famous Boston 
Pop Orchestra, did a magnificent 











Robert Hately who led Toronto's 
Victory Choir in the 100th anniver- 
sary presentation of the first per- 
formance of Mendelssohn's “Elijah”, 
at Massey Hall this week. 





job throughout the evening, once or 
twice asking for a few things in in- 
terpretation that the T.S.O. players 
missed. 

But the star of the program was 
Paul Scherman and he shone most 
brilliantly in the Polish virtuoso’s 
concerto. Mr. Scherman’s bowing 
control gave remarkably fine shades 
of color in the tender ‘Romance” 
movement with the well-known air. 
His fingering technique was spark- 
ling perfection as he played the AI- 
legro moderato and the second Alle- 
gro in refreshing gypsy zingarese. 
But the radio audience heard a sam- 
ple of his ability when he played 
Saint Saéns colorful ‘“Havanaise.” 

The radio audience also missed a 
good thing in the young Armenian 
composer Khatchatourian’s three 
dances from the ballet ‘“Gayenne.” 
In 1943 it won for the composer a 
First Degree Stalin Prize. This win- 
ter Toronto audiences have added the 
group to their list of favorites. Hans 
Kindler of Washington conducted 
the T.S.O. in it in January. The 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra in- 
cluded the excerpts in its all-Russian 
program in Toronto in February. 
Young people were leaving Massey 
Hall last week whistling the tricky 
Caucasian folk themes, even when 
the last number on the program had 
been Gershwin’s tuneful “Strike Up 
the Band” and the popular ‘“Ja- 
lousie” an encore. Incidentally, we 
note that the T.S.O. spells the ballet 
“Gayenne,” the Minneapolis ‘“Gay- 
anye,” and the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra “Gayaneh.” 

The especially attractive features 
of Khatchatourian’s music is its root- 
ings in national, folk themes—vivid 


and dynamic, with keen contrasts, 
now enchanting in their mellow lyri- 
cism, now stirring in their intensity 
of dramaticism. We are looking for- 
ward to some time hearing his Con- 
certo for violin and orchestra, which 
was given first concert performance 
in U.S. on June 26, 1945, at a Boston 
Pop concert with Elie Spivak, con- 
cert master of the T.S.O. 

Opening numbers were Gouno‘’s 
majestic “Cortége” from “The Queen 
of Sheba”, the Bach - Langendoen 
“Arioso,” and Cailliet’s orchestral 
version of Bach’s Fugue in G minor 
(“The Little’). 


New Sonata 


Oskar Morawetz, 29-year-old Czech 
composer who beat his way to Toron- 
to after the war started, has won 
two prizes from the Composers, Au- 
thors and Publishers’ Association of 
Canada. Last Sunday night he played 
in a broadcast the second prize-win- 
ning composition—his brilliant and 
symbolic “Sonata Tragica.” 

Well constructed in form and 
thematically developed, the sonata is 
one of the most satisfying new pieces 
of absolute music we have heard in 
a long time. Deeply inspired by the 
mass tragedy of Europe in the war, 
the young composer has given the 
sonata a nobility that expresses the 
great suffering and sorrows of refu- 
gees. There was no weak sentimen- 
tality of the ‘Warsaw Concerto” var- 
iety, nor, on the other hand, merely 
another expression of modern mus- 
ical intellectualism. The inspiration 
had been sincerely conceived and a 
sound musicianship expressed it. Mr. 
Morawetz’s piano performance was 
brilliant. 


Bell Singers 


One of the most original vocal 
groups in Canada is Leslie Bell’s 
girl singers. The numbers in their 
program last week were divided into 
“Greek Orthodox Cathedral,” “Latin 
American Garden” and “Music for 
Moderns,” with lighting, settings and 
costumes to match. Bell and the 
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“SHOW ME” inspired Walter Florell to design this new hat. 


everything in make-up, just say. . 
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prophetic new lipstick color... 


Discover this new, go-with-everything-for-Spring make-up sequences 


Even if he’s “from Missouri” he will surely be convinced. 


Prine Mithobell 


girls will tackle anything from Rus- 
sian liturgical music to Gershwin. 
Most of the arrangements are writ- 
ten by the conductor. Last week they 
sang the slow movement from 
Tschaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony to 
sacred words. It was overly senti- 
mental but unquestionably appeal. 
ing. 

N R. G. L. BRODERSEN, Director 
i of the University of Manitoba 
Glee Club, writes that Canada Pack- 
ers Operatic Society was not the first 
Canadian group to perform Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s “Utopia Limited”. His 
glee club did it in the spring of 1938. 


Bi gees IT look easy and sound 
good” might be a performance 
dictum. Zino Francescati, French vio- 





linist, did just that last week when 
playing Paganini’s No. 1 Concerto 
for Violin with the Toronto Sym. 
phony Orchestra. And _ yet every 
member of the audience, whether or 
not he had studied violin, knew in his 
heart that nothing more difficult has 
ever been written for the instrument, 
The orchestra gave excellent accoi). 
paniment, which, at times, sounded 
almost as elaborate as the solo part, 


N March 29 


symphonic concert was the occa. 
sion of a testimonial of appreciation 
for all that Douglas Clarke, Dean of 





in His Majesty’s | 
Theatre, Montreal, the Festivals’ | 


the Faculty of Music of Montreal] | 


University, has done for music and 
musicians in that city. 
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FILM AND 


THEATRE 





Judy Garland and Errol Flynn 
Civilizing the South West 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


‘iHE local screen turned up this 
i week with two exercises in visual 
“San Antonio” and “The 
‘arvey Girls”, both having to do 
th the early settlement of the 
1erican South West. “San Anton- 
has Errol Flynn routing the 
ttle rustlers in Texas, and ‘The 
Harvey Girls” has Judy Garland 
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helping to end a reign of local de- 
bauchery somewhere in New Mexico. 
Both films are in technicolor, both 
are rather too iong for comfort, but 
“The Harvey Girls”, though an ob- 
viously undependable foot-note to 
history, has its bright moments of 
entertainment. 

According to Hollywood's history 
faculty, the Harvey system of Rail- 
road lunch-rooms was a sort of daisy- 
chain of restaurants, designed to 
introduce a higher moral tone as 
well as better food and table-manners 
into the rougher outposts of Amer- 
ican life. The Harvey waitresses 
were no ordinary hash-slingers. They 
were harbingers of civilization, with 
principles as spotless as their aprons. 

“The Harvey Girls” opens with the 
Harvey mission band making its way 
to a place called Sandrock in New 
Mexico. They arrive gaily, with 
everyone singing “On the Achison 
Topeka and the Santa Fe,” to the 
accompaniment of hoarse notes from 
the locomotive and Marjorie Main. 
Very soon, however, the girls get 
down to business. It seems they have 
plently to do in Sandrock beside 
waiting on table. Right opposite 
their new stand is the Alhambra, a 
local dive featuring gambling at all 
hours and a loose and gaudy female 
personnel. The local clergyman has 
been all but run out of town and the 
local Judge (Preston Foster) who 
flourishes on vice, tries to discourage 
the harbingers of civilization hy 
slipping rattlesnakes into their beds. 
Fortunately the proprietor of the 
Alhambra (John Hodiak) is suscept- 
ible to virtue, or at any rate to Judy 
Garland, who is its starched embodi- 
ment, so everything works out fine, 
and by the time the Harvey girls 
have finished with it Sandrock has 
become Spotless Town and the female 
staff of the Alhambra has had to 
move ten miles further west. 


A Little Unsuitable 


It may strike you that the Harvey 
girls are about as suitable for musical 
comedy purposes as Brigham Young 
would be. As it works out, however, 
the film is reasonably entertaining in 
a big bright foolish way. Judy Garland 
is still able to present herself con- 
sistently, without making you recoil, 
as a wonderfully cute little number, 
and she is lively and engaging as the 
leading spirit among the Harvey girls. 





Star Dance Team Is 
Light Stage Show 


By LUCY VAN GOGH 


HAT practically perfect ballroom 

dance team, Veloz and Yolanda, 
are back at the Royal Alexandra with 
some old dances and some new Oiues. 
Their two-piano accompaniment—the 
most suitable that can be had for this 
kind of performance—is delivered by 
Paul Schoop and Lothar Perl, of 
whom the former must be close to 
being the most perfect dance-music 
player in the world. 

The only drawback is that one ball- 
room dance team is slightly thin 
material for a whole entertainment in 
the theatre, and the three people who 
fill in the intervals, while all clever 
in their lines, do not quite make a rich 
evening. Amelia Gilmore’s tap dance 
turn shows brilliant technique and is 
very popular with audiences. 


Angela Lansbury, who heads up 
the opposition at the Alhambra is im- 
pressive too, though in a different 
way. Miss Lansbury is a magnificent 
sulker and her bad temper is given 
plenty of footage—there was one mo- 
ment when she even scared me a little 
by appearing suddenly at the top of 
the staircase looking like a Maenad 
dressed in nothing but ostrich feath- 
ers. Probably the best moments how- 
ever are contributed by Ray Bolger 
who turns up as one of the local 
citizens and dances_ superlatively 
through a whole sequence. John 
Hodiak as the proprietor of the 
Alhambra hasn’t much to do except 
register slow regeneration. He does 
it by alternating fits of truculence 
with a sudden flashing of the most 
resplendent teeth on the screen. It 
isn’t a very resourceful performance 
but probably the best that could be 
managed with such an unreasonable 
role. 


An Athletic Entry 


Errol Flynn makes his appearance 
in “San Antonio” by galloping after 
a stage coach landing on the roof and 
then sliding through the window 
almost into the lap of Alexis Smith 
who is no more than icily interested. 
She is a singer making a concert 
tour of the Texas saloons and equip- 


ped with a wardrobe that would have 
dazzled Lillian Russell. Errol Flynn 
is a cowboy Robin Hood just back 
from the Mexican border where he 
has been checking on the activities 
of the local cattle-rustlers. Back 
in town the bad boys, headed by 
Paul Kelly, are lying in wait for him 
with their guns loaded. But though 
the hero saunters about the town 
inviting target practice nobody seems 
able to hit him. Once when he and 
Alexis Smith are engaged in a love- 
scene on a brightly lighted balcony 
someone opens fire on them directly 
from the street below missing thern 
both. Neither was in the least upset 
by all the gunfire and after a while 
their lack of excitement became in 
fectious, so feeling that I had stuck 
with them up to and beyond the 
point of duty I got up and left. Quite 
a lot of gunfire broke out as I was 
going through the lobby but it didn’t 
seem worth while going back. ‘The 
way things had been shaping up both 
Miss Smith and Mr. Flynn were safe 
as houses. 


SWIFT REVIEW 


THE LOST WEEKEND. Charles 
Jackson’s story of a stupendous five- 
day spree, given a fine screen adapta- 
tion, with an Academy Award per- 
formance by Ray Milland. 


VACATION FROM MARRIAGE. 
British film which presents a fresh 
and engaging approach to the war- 
time marriage problem. Robert 
Donat, Deborah Kerr. 

THE SEVENTH VEIL. The old 
Trilby-Svengali legend, with a psy- 
cho-analytical treatment to bring it 
up to date. 

MILDRED PIERCE. Film version 
of a James Cain novel with Joan 
Crawford giving a _high-styled 
demonstration of mother-love. Joan 
Crawford’s Academy Award per- 
formance. 

CORNERED. The new Dick Po- 
well, very rough and tough, in a 
melodrama about fascists and anti- 
fascists. Exciting entertainment. 

LEAVE HER TO HEAVEN. The 
heroine of this piece (Gene Tierney) 
is such a moral hobgoblin that you 
may have some difficulty in believing 
in her. Her technicolor setting won 
an Academy Award however, which 
may be a reason for seeing the film. 

e @ 

ERGEI RACHMANINOFF once 

told dance-band pianist Eddie 
Duchin, of whom the Russian com- 
poser was a fan, to try the concert 
piano. But when Duchin mentioned 
the size of his income from swing 
music, Rachmaninoff gave a digni- 
fied double take. “Stick to what 
you’re doing,” he said. —Newsweek 
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By ELISABETH LUTYENS 


London. 

N THE contemporary English scene 

women are taking their place in 
every field of human activity. The 
recent world war has only hastened 
an inevitable and existing develop- 
ment. In many forms of art paint- 
ing, the novel, poetry women have 
now for some generations been 
generally accepted and taken for 
granted in Britain. But, tied as wo- 
men have been to the home, whether 
by parents, husband or children, they 
have not till comparatively recently 
had the opportunity of acquiring the 
specialized training and experience 
necessary for the practice of certain 
branches of the arts. Whereas in 
literature, which is after all based 
on words and language used by all. 
they have long achieved a place, in 
music, the woman executant has 
achieved maximum recognition only 
after a considerable period of efiort 
and struggle with every variety of 
prejudice. 

It was only after the Restoration 


in England in 1660 that the ban 
against women appearing on the 
stage was lifted. One of the first 


singers to make a name for herself 
was Mistress Bracegirdle in the 18th 
century. There was also Lavinia 
Fenton, the original Polly of Gay’s 
“Beggars’ Opera” in 1729, who after- 
vards became the Duchess of Bolton. 
More and more after this women 
soloists made their appearance, from 
Mrs. Billington, who was the contralto 
singer in many of the Handel Ora- 
torios, and Arabella Goddard, the 
pianist, down to the world-famous 
Fanny Davies and the present galaxy 
of British women stars Myra Hess, 
Eileen Joyce, Maggie Teyte, Isobel 
Baillie and others. 


“Punch” and The Ballad 


In Britain, the woman composer, 
however, was still unknown, except 
perhaps in the privacy of her own 
home, till the 19th century, when a 
new fashion sprang up from the Vic- 
torian drawing room, the fashion of 
the Ballad. Looking at the magazine 
Punch of the period, one sees numer- 
ous drawings and cartoons depicting 
this sudden craze. A market was 
thereby created which was promptly 
exploited by the publishers of that 
time, and the Ballad Concert became 
he most popular form of entertain- 
ment of the Victorian era. The wo- 
man composer made her first appear- 
answer to this demand and 
was instantly successful. 

Certainly one of the greatest Ballad 
composers of her day was Lisa Leh- 
mann who was born in London in 
1862 and died in 1918. She was fam- 
a soprano singer as well as a 
composer, and specialized in the song- 
cycle, the best Known of which is “In 
a Persian Garden”, which still holds 
its own in the repertoire. It is in- 
teresting to note that she held a Men- 
delssohn Scholarship, a British bene- 
faction founded shortly after Men- 
delssohn’s death in 1847 to enable 
young composers to study music either 
in Britain or abroad. Another woman 
composer who is only mentioned in 
musical dictionaries as being a Men- 
delssohn Scholar, but who achieved 
great popularity with her Ballads, is 
Amy Woodford Finden. There was 
also Maude Valerie White, who en- 
deared herself to our musical mothers 
with her Ballads and piano pieces. 


ance in 


OUS aS 


One of the best-known composers of 
her time, she died as an old lady in 
1937 


Still chiefly associated with songs 
and piano music, a new name then 
appears in British music; that of Pol- 
dowski, the pen-name of Lady Dean 
Paul, the daughter of the famous 
violinist Wieniawski. She studied 
music in Paris, and, though she wrote 
a violin sonata, Nocturnes for Orches- 
tra, a symphonic drama, an Opera 
and other chamber and _ orchestral 
works, she is best-known by _ her 
songs, chiefly on poems of Verlaine 
and other French poets and a suite 
for piano called “Caledonian Market”. 
Among her songs “L’heure Exquise” 





Britain's Women Composers Earn 
Recognition Since Ballad Days 


was a “best-seller” closely followed 
by “Colombine”, “Dansons la Gigue”, 
and “Impression Fausse”’. Although 
Debussy greatly influenced her, her 
music has a definite originality and 
charm and is simple and unaffected. 
She died young in 1932, twelve years 
before the death of Ethel Smyth at 
the age of eighty. 


Ethel Smyth, perhaps the most 
famous of all women composers, lived 
a life of enormous activity, chiefly as 
an ardent and often violent champion 
of womens’ rights. A whole period of 
history is spanned between Ethel 
Smyth’s ‘March of the Women” writ- 
ten early in the 20th century, during 
the suffrage period of struggle for 
women’s political enfranchisement, 
and Elisabeth Lutyen’s ‘March for 
the W. A. A. F.’s” of 1944. During 
this period many women composers 
have come to the forefront in Britain 
in all branches of musical composi- 
tion; symphonic, operatic, and 
chamber. 

From their inauguration as Ballad 
composers to their achievements as 
symphonic composers, women’s 


careers and activities in Britain have 
followed a line parallel with men. 
The greatest influence on British 
music at the beginning of this century 
was undoubtedly Germanic. That 
generation of musicians went to Ger- 
many to “study” music, as the next 
generation went to France, and Ger- 
man conductors, composers and art- 
ists were the “accepted thing” in 
Britain till the war of 1914 - 1918. 


Symphonic Composers 


Naturally, therefore, Ethel Smyth, 
the daughter of an English general. 
elected to go to Germany, to Leipzig, 
to receive her musical education. 
There she charmed and won response 
by her singing and her youthful 


— me 


vitality, and conquered by her gifts 


and determination. She achieved the 
unusual distinction of having maior 
works, including two Operas, “The 
Wreckers” and “The Bos’un’s Mate”, 
performed and published in Germany 
long before she was known in her 
native land. Amongst the best 
known of her other works are a Con. 
certo for Violin, Horn and Orchestva, 
a ballet, “Féte Galante”, a string 
quartet, a Cantata and numerous 
songs. One of her greatest works, 
the Mass in D, published by Novellos, 
had to wait thirty years between its 
two performances. But she, never- 
theless, achieved great fame and 
success, helped by the championship 
of the late Sir Henry Wood and Sir 
Thomas Beecham and in 1922 she 
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was ereated a Dame of the British 
Empire (D. B. E.). 
By the time that the present gener- 
‘ion was old enough to have decided 
become composers, Ethel Smyth 
vas a familiar name on Promenade 
‘sneert and other programmes, and 
. had opened the door that much 
wider for all who came after her. 
rtainly now in Britain, the woman 
mposer is as accepted and stands 
much chance of performance as 
r fellow men. Of the younger 
»oneration of woman composers the 
best known, probably, is Elizabeth 
conchy who is thirty-eight years 
age. She studied at the Royal 
llege of Music in London under 
.ughan-Williams and first came 
‘o the public eye with performance 
- her works at the Festivals of the 
ernational Society for Contempor- 
Music where she twice represent- 
England, once in Paris with a 
ing quartet, and in Prague with 
Prelude, Interlude and Fugue for 
violins. Her works have fre- 
ently been performed in London. 
he Land’, an _ orchestral suite 


} based on the poem by V. Sackville- 


\vest, is perhaps the best-known. 
Grace Williams was also a_ pupil 

Vaughan-Williams at the Royal 
ollege of Music, London, where she 
vas a fellow pupil of Imogen Holst, 
who was studying with George 
’yson, and Elisabeth Lutyens, who 
vas with Dr. Harold Darke. Grace 


' Williams, whose name appears fairly 


ften in broadcasts dedicated to 
Welsh composers, is known best by 
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her “Fantasia on 
Rhymes’’. 
Elisabeth Lutyens, whose 2nd 
String quartet was played at the 
International Festival at Cracow in 
1939, has also been represented for 
many years at concerts of contem- 
porary music. Her works include 
Three Pieces for Orchestra played 
at the Promenade Concerts in London 
in 1940, a Concerto for nine instru- 
ments performed at a Boosey & 
Hawkes concert and Three Saiutes 
for Orchestra, the first two of which 
have been broadcast. She has also 
written two ballets: the first, “The 
Birthday of the Infanta’”’, was given 
several times by the Camargo Society 
and second, “Midas”, was composed 
for the ballet “Trois Arts” in 1939. 
Dorothy Gow, a composer greatly 
admired by her fellow composers, 
is of such a modest and retiring na- 
ture that she has done very little 


Welsh Nursery 


about getting her works played and 
still remains to be ‘discovered’. 
However a Prelude and Fugue for 
Orchestra was broadcast some years 
ago and mede a considerable im- 
pression. Imogen Holst is. well 
known in the musical world, not only 
by her own works, but as a biograph- 
er of her more famous father and 
as a teacher and arranger. Priaulx 
Rainier is of South African origin 
but has been living in Britain now 
for some years. She is mostly known 
by a string quartet which has met 
with great success. 

What is obvious from this brief 
survey is that the woman composer 
is now almost as accepted in Britain 
as her sister-novelist. There are 
still a few fields of activity for her 
to explore, such as the writing of film 
and radio feature music, but surely 
this is only a matter of time and the 
moment. 


Five o Clock Concert With a 
Soloist in the Audience 


By FREDERIC MANNING 


N Y DEAR, I think it’s wonderful to 
“a be able to listen to musie at this 
hour, I mean at the end of a busy day 
to just relax and listen to music is 
so — well restful, don’t you think? 
It was sweet of you to ask me. Yes, 
it was’ rather difficult to get away 
hecause this is Louise’s day out so I 
had to wait for Beryl to come in after 
school. She’s the girl that comes in 
after school to help with the child- 
ren and on Saturdays too. The child- 
ren simply adore her. She gives the 
children their evening meal and I 
told her to put the vegetables on at 
six. 

We should be home by six-thirty 
don’t you think? ‘That is, if the con- 
cert is just an hour as they advertised. 
Well, if it’s any longer I shall have 
to leave and I can never bear to do 
that. I’m always sure they will play 
encores that I am just dying to hear. 
Louise? Well, I’ve only had her a 
week. My dear, she’s an excellent 
cook and can you believe it, she says 
she loves guests! No, we haven't 
had any yet, it’s so difficult what with 
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rationing and the children and all, 
but I think maybe we will have a 
dinner party next week if she stays. 

When I interviewed her she said 
she loved children but I’m not so sure 
now. She says she never had any- 
thing to do with little children. I’m 
sure I don’t know what size she pre- 
fers. Well, if she will stay in the 
kitchen and cook I’m willing to keep 
the children out of her way until 
Beryl comes and keeps them out of 
mine. I'll do simply anything to keep 
her. 


Eyes Closed 


It’s heavenly dear, just heavenly. 
Those lovely melodies, I adore them. 
I love to close my eyes and just lean 
back and listen. Of course, at the 
end of the day like this, there is 
danger of dropping off to sleep, isn’t 
there? I mean when one is tired and 
then just relaxes to the music. 

My dear, I’ve just thought of the 
most horrible thing. I don’t believe I 
turned the heat off under the kid- 
neys! I had it on low, of course, but 
I’m afraid they’ll boil dry. This is 
too awful but I think I had better 
go telephone and find out if Beryl has 
come in yet with the children. I’m 
so sorry but I shall only be a few 
minutes. 

Well! I thought I’d never get a 
telephone! Why people come to a 
concert and spend hours in a tele- 





CLEARING SKIES 


I watched you turn away, and go, 
Go blindly like a wounded bird, 
Too lost in mists of pain to know 
My call that went unheard. 
I watched you go. 
heart, 
Where life abruptly lay so black, 
Saw pride and bitterness depart 
And quick I called you back. 
I saw you falter, saw you stand 
Uncertain in your woman’s pride, 
Then with a gasp, an outstretched 
hand, 
Grope blindly to my side. 


Then my lone 


And love, that stood both tried and 
true 
And saw faith bloom on disbelief, 
Laughed like a shower-washed 
garden through 
The cleansing tears of grief. 
ARTHUR STRINGER 





phone booth I can’t imagine. They 
must be What dear? Oh! The 
kidneys. Beryl had turned off the 
heat so I just told her to put more 
water on them and turn them on 
again. 


Where's That Scherzo? 


Did I miss much? Where are they? 
Oh dear! I did so want to hear the 
scherzo, I adore it so. I do wish they 
would play it again. No, of course, 
I realize they can’t play encores if 
they have only an hour but I did so 
want to hear the scherzo. Yes, it’s 
heavenly dear, just heavenly. This 
movement is lovely too but I don’t 
like it as well as the scherzo. 

My dear, this isn’t the end? 
I feel that I’ve just come in. 


But 
Yes, of 
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course, telephoning 
Those people! Gcod heavens, do you 
see the time? I had no idea it was 
so late. Oh! He’s coming back again. 
Do you suppose he will play an en- 
core, because What did they say? 
Oh, did they. That must have been 
when I was telephoning. Well, thank 
heaven for that because if they had 
played an encore I should have 
# 


did take time. 


screamed. Well, I mean, look at the 
time and all. I don’t know how they 
expect people to get home and get 
dinner if they go on and on, do you? 

Darling it was so sweet of you to 
ask me. I loved every minute of it. 
I think there is nothing so restful and 
relaxing after a hard day as music. 
Good-bye dear, and thanks again. 
I'll call you soon. 
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CONCERNING FOOD 





Salads, Crisp and Green, Bring 
a Spring Mood to the Table 


By JANET MARCH 


fies country had that brown, very 
early spring look, but there were 
crows overhead and the streams were 


running. Down the banks lay big 
cakes of ice, left-overs of recent 
floods, and there was that lovely 


whiteish thin ice at the edges which 
is so good to walk on and crunch, 





Miss Lillian D. Millar, author of 
“Careers For Women”, published by 
Ryerson Press. Miss Millar's new 
book deals with fifteen of the better 
known vocations for women, and is 
based on articles written by her 
and published by Saturday Night. 





granted you don't drop one foot right 
through into ihe icy waters. The 
drive, in the shelter of the high cedar 
hedge was still hard with frost, and 
the garden looked as if would never 
live again. Particularly those un- 
tidy corners of it which were never 
properly dug up in the autumn. How- 
ever, any gardener knows that every 
possible weed is just lurking beneath 
the wet earth to burst out and plague 
you. 

Inside the house was_ icy, but 
welcoming. It seemed glad to see us 
after four months absence, and we 
went around picking up small, stiff, 
brown and white bodies of mice, 
victims of our carefully laid poison, 
and then walked far down the road 
to hurl them into someone else's 
field. It was too cold for funeral 
ceremonies. Once the first trip has 
been made it will be no time now be- 
fore we will be planting the sweet 
peas, those capricicus plants, and 
wrestling with the perennial probiem 
of how to keep the neighbor’s sheep 
out. 

After an hour or so we were quite 
glad to climb into the heated car and 
make for a house with a furnace in it 
but we were glad too that once again 
we have beaten old man winter. It 
won’t be long now till we are digging 
the earth out from behind finger 
nails, and sticking up blisters with 
band-aids. 

The sad thing about spring is tnat 
the weather is so far ahead of the 
supplies. Bang, there we are, almost 
in summer and still there is nothing 
but dull old winter food to eat, unless 
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MAGIC’S 


ORANGE MARMALADE BISCUITS 


2 cups sifted flour 
14 tspn. salt 
4 tbspns. shortening 


1 egg 


4tspns. Magic Baking Powder 


Sift dry ingredients together. Cut in short- 
Beat egg slightly in 
measuring cup; add milk and marmalade 
to make % cup and add to first mixture. 
cut with 
Top each with a 
little marmalade; bake in hot oven (425°F.) 


ening until mixed. 
Roll out about ‘44-inch thick; 
floured biscuit cutter. 


about 15 minutes, Makes 16. 


1, cup milk 
lo cup orange 
marmalade 





you can find and acquire imported 
delicacies. Sixty-three days may 
look a short time in the seed cata- 
logue as an estimated time for vege- 
tables to mature, but it’s a long time 
to wait for the day when you can sit 
down by the green pea row and eat 
all you want. While we are all 
waiting hungrily for summer delica- 
cies you might concentrate on salads 
which seem to be springier than 
most things. 


Cole Slaw 


There are lots of cabbages to be 
had, and to make good cole slaw all 
you need is a small firm white head. 
Sharpen your best knife and slice 
the cabbage just as finely as you can. 


Cole Slaw Dressing 


3 eggs 

2 tablespoons of granulated sugar 
', teaspoon of salt 

1 teaspoon of mustard 

Pepper 

', cup of vinegar 

's cup of cream 

'» tablespoon of butter 


Heat the eggs and sugar gently to- 
gether, stirring all the time, and 
when they are lukewarm add the 
salt, pepper and mustard, then add 
the vinegar and butter. Cook very 
gently till the mixture thickens. Chill, 
and when quite cold, add the cream 
and pour on the shredded cabbage. 


Potato Salad 


Potato Salad is a very useful dish 
when you want a substantial cold dish 
which can be left all ready to whisk 
out of the refrigerator. 

8 potatoes 

1 large onion 

's cup of almonds 

‘4 cup of chopped parsley 


Boil the potatoes in their skins. 
Blanch the almonds by pouring boil- 
ing water on them and then rubbing 
off their skins. Chop the nuts and 
the onion just as finely as you can. 
When the potatoes are cooked drain 
and peel and break them into smal- 
lish pieces. Serve with both the 
following sorts of dressing mixed in. 
First 


French Dressing 


1 teaspoon of salt 

1 teaspoon of paprika 

'; teaspoon of black pepper 
'y cup of olive oil 

4 tablespoons of vinegar 


Put all these ingredients together in 
@ pint sealer and shake till they are 








Digby Morton, renowned for his sim- 
ple, suave line, created this stone- 


colored wool dress and jacket. Dra- 
matic use of discreet detail is evi- 
dent in the “bowed” arrows that 
streak across the front of the dress 
and pockets. Import Collection, En- 
semble Shop, Eaton's College-Street. 


thoroughly mixed and then pour 
over the potatoes, and mix in the 
almonds and parsley and onion too. 
Next, add one cupful of mayonnaise 
which you may prefer to have ready 
made, or make yourself this way— 


Mayonnaise 


2 egg yolks 

1 cup of olive oil 

1 tablespoon of vinegar 

1 tablespoon of lemon juice 
% teaspoon of dry mustard 
1 teaspoon of salt 

% teaspoon of pepper 


Chill all the ingredients. Beat the 
egg yolks and add the salt, mustard 
and pepper, and then add slowly the 
oil beating all the time with a rotary 
e 


beater. Last of all, mix in the vine. 
gar and the lemon juice. 


Fruit Salad 


% cup of chopped celery 

% cup of blanched chopped 4. 
monds 

2 cups of fresh diced pineapple 

% cupful of chopped apple 

1 head of lettuce 

1 cup of mayonnaise to which has 
been added as much whipped 
cream as you can get from the 
top of a Jersey milk. 








Mix the apple, pineapple, nuts and 
celery together and add the mayon. 
naise. Chill thoroughly. Then ar. 
range on lettuce leaves just before 





Cooks a pot roast in half the 
usual time ... with all the 
savoury juice and_ natural 
flavor of the meat retained. 


Roasts a chicken in just 30 min- 
utes ... chicken so tender and 
moist it melts in your mouth, 


Saves time all along the line... 

stews, vegetables, swiss steaks, 
..-all foods 
perfection in a 
time. 


soups, puddings 
cooked to 


fraction of the usual 
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Sniry Cod 





Made from Alcan sheet alumi- 


num...the bottom extra thick, 
where thickness is needed, the 
walls made of lighter metal to 
reduce weight ... This unusual 
design has been made possible 


by anew manufacturing process. 


You will get your “*Wear-Ever” 
Pressure Cooker more quickly 
simply by giving your name 
now to any leading Department 


or Hardware Store. 


ALUMINUM GOODS LIMITED 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
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Sometimes a Prospectus Writer 
Ruilds Better Than He Knows 


By LEONORA McNEILLY 


HES one passes up a book like 
' “Forever Amber” to read Han- 
d, one’s literary taste may be 
en to question. My choice was 
ade when the postman delivered 
sheaf of long business envelopes. 
»reading them out on the table like 
rame of solitaire, I studied them. 
‘How did they get my name?” I 
ndered out loud. “They must have 
suught I was an_ up-and-coming 
isiness Woman—” 
‘An up-and-coming sucker,” a- 
pended a candid male relative, look- 
over my shoulder at the blue- 
ints of a Promised Land flowing 
h gold and money. 
lorning after morning the letters 
itinued to arrive until I had quite 
collection of Canadiana—to say 
‘hing of innuendoes supplied by 
y male relative. Slowly, his scath- 
r indictments of these past masters 
the art of high pressure salesman- 
ip began to take effect. I bundled 
the letters together, tied them with 
| string and donated them to the sal- 
vage drive. 
But the next tidal wave of letters 
as, even more arresting. The 


‘underwriters of these masterpieces 
* pointed out the bounden duty of all 


Canadians to invest in Canadian 


/ mines, not only as a patriotic gesture, 


but as an aid to their development, 
providing employment, funds _ for 


starving Europeans and a fine ex- 


ample of the Golden Rule. 

Slowly put surely I was metamor- 
phosed by these humanitarian effu- 
sions into that kind of a fish with the 
nasty name. I swam into the finan- 
cial stream and nibbled well— but 


} not wisely, at the bait offered. 


“Yes, madame,” said the broker 
when phoned, “Corn In Egypt is a 
promising mine. She yield good re- 


turn—before long.” 
| Up One 
But I didn’t wait long. The stock 
awled up one point, back two, up 


‘half a point, back four. 


I harangued the broker. He coun- 
“It is ze strikes, 
riadame. But your stock, she go up.” 
It didn’t go up. And it didn’t go 
wn. It was stuck, presumably, in 
shaft of the mine. 
“Broker-—-Mr. Broker—” 
A little irritably he answered my 
call. ‘More strike, madame. Have 
patience. Your stock, she will go up. 
To keep your finger on pulse of stock 
market, madame, national and inter- 
ational situations have to be con- 
idered. Every little movement has 
meaning of its own, madame. 
atch ze papers. Good news? Yes- 
1 go up. Bad news? No—she go—” 
“Down,” I supplemented, crestfal-- 
n 
“Mais 
ipers.”’ 
[ watched them, constituting my- 
if a totem pole on the verandah 
watch for them, my technique of 
proach to the paper-boy gradually 
‘(parting from the best traditions of 
‘-corum as he lingered. What was 
eping the boy? 
‘he paper promised an_ early 
ttlement of the strikes. The mar- 
t was primed for an upswing when 
esident Truman swung into the 
icture and with his Presidential 
rective, put a heavy hand on beer. 
aking a man’s beer from him was 


non, madame. Watch ze 


: ‘e taking a bone from a dog. The 


Orst happened. 
vashed. 
“It is ze beer, madame. American 
an, he not like his beer cut. But 


Corn In Egypt 


}) our stock, she will goup. Buy more. 


OW is time, market she is low.” 

Hurriedly I spread out the belles 
‘(tres before me, chose Never Too 
ate To Strike. 

“Oui, madame, Never Too Late To 
Strike, she is good buy.” 

I feared it was goodbye as I sat 
‘ith my ear glued to the news broad- 
‘ast every hour on the hour, my eye 
focused on Dorothy Thompson’s and 








Walter Lippman’s daily column, striv- 
7g to gauge the possibilities of a 
‘evolution swinging the atomic bomb 


# ito the market (without the help of 


rson Welles); striving to get a line 


on the movement of Bevin and Vishin- 
sky, since every little movement had 
a meaning all its own; striving to 
learn who was calling who a liar 
now, or what lay behind Vishinsky’s 
broad diplomatic smile. 

Willson Woodside would know. I 
knew only that it was a headache. 

Then, without warning, the market 
dropped twenty points. Never ‘Too 
Late To Strike, struck bottom. 


“Mr. Broker—” 

“It is ze spies, madame. 
ring—in Canad-da, madame.” 

It was at this point that I took up 
Hansard. Hansard would record 
the spy situation and its reactions. 
At least, it would make me politically- 
conscious—that reputed “lack of 
Canadian women”; conscious of what 
was going on back stage as well as 
before the foot lights; conscious of 
what it takes to earn a $2,000 raise. 
Playing politics might be much more 
advantageous than playing the mar- 
ket. 

But Hansard proved that it 
not a soothsayer’s crystal. 
only with the present. 

A little desperate, I 


Ze spy 


was 
It dealt 


turned to 


Haruspex’ stock market chart ap- 
pearing weekly in SaTurvAY NIGHT. 
Haruspex always laid his cards on 
the table. True, with his trend now 
to the left—now to the right, it was 
more difficult than Bridge. More 
difficult to know which card to play. 
“IT might play the market,” I ponder- 
ed out loud— 

“And play the fool,’ retorted my 
candid male relative loitering near. 

“It isn’t the same thing,” was my 
come-back. 

He shrugged. I dont like a shrug. 
It is hard to translate. 

Abruptly I took up Haruspex’ chart 
once more. His long line running 
upwards like a cable on an incline 
railway, caught my eye. That surely 


SL 
meant a rise in the market. Yes, 
definitely. Now was the time to 


plunge in, retrieve my losses. 

I dashed to the phone. ‘Broker, 
Mr. Broker—” I said a little excitedly, 
“T’d like you to get me into something 
—quickly please—into something that 
will have a spectacular rise—” 

“IT would like you, madame, to get 
into ze rocket that goes to Mars.” 

Bang. He seemed in a hurry. 

And now I went into a three days’ 
conference with myself. When I 
came out, I looked for a piece of 
string. 

These high pressure salesmen 
built better than they knew, I gloated. 
They’ve built a nice pile of papers for 
the salvage drive. 
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My Second Father: Some Tales of 
the Rev. C. H. Vessot of Ottawa 


By HORACE BROWN 


\ Y SECOND father was a big man. 
3 Not physically, although his 
wife used to say in her inimitable 
English, “Charles, he is so beeg 
aroun’, ’e deed not ’ave time to grow 
high very much,” He was slightly 
over five feet tall, and almost as 
wide. 

I guess his God built him that way 
so that his body could hold his heart. 
Any smaller compass would have 
cramped that all-possessing organ of 
his. 

My second father was the Rever- 
end Charles H. Vessot, who preached 
for thirty years at the church his 
goodness founded, little wooden St. 
Mark’s United Church on Wellington 
street in Ottawa. He was my second 
father because my family separated, 
and my real father, whom I Knew 
very little, put me to board with the 
Vessots in 1921 at their white home 
at the top of the hill on Balsam 
street in the capital. Like everything 
else that ever needed love, Mr. Ves- 
sot lavished his affection upon this 
little human stray. What he gave me 
in the four years he was my father, 
Time cannot erase, and the memories 
shine brighter with each seemingly 
heedless vear. I am but one of hun- 
dreds whe came within his benign 
aura and never forgot the lesson of 
kindliness in his almost dog-like 
brown eyes, or the gentle words that 
never could remain hidden behind his 
full, grey moustache 

Charles Vessot, the son of the first 
French Protestant missionary ia 
Canada, was born in the United 
States, and followed in his father’s 
footsteps. That these were not easy 
to follow can be readily seen, fot 
the Vessots’ adherents were converts 
from Roman Catholicism. Mr. Ves- 
sot’s parish included, Hull, Quebec, 
ind much of the Gatineau country 
outside of Ottawa. Yet he never lost 
a follower nor made an enemy. He 

the most tolerant man I have 


ever known 


Was 


vears old, I went Saturday morn- 
ing shopping with Mr. Vessot. Com- 
ing out of a store on Sussex street, 
we almost ran into two nuns walk- 
ing sedately along the sidewalk. One 
of the Sisters was very old, with a 
wrinkled face stamped with serenity 
ind acceptance of whatever blessings 
e has to bestow for the sure KkKnow- 
ledge of what follows after. Much 
to my surprise, Mr. Vessot suddenly 
lifted his hat to this elder nun, bow- 
ed with respectful dignity, and said, 


Bon jour, ma mere 


iy day, when I was about i3 
Ve 


This was really too much for a 13 
year old Protestant 
“Why did you do that?” I asked. 


“She’s a Catholic nun, and you're a 


My boy,” Mr. Vessot replied in 
that gentle voice that came from his 
1c feeling, “she is an old wo- 
man, and she has lived a good life. I 
raised my hat to her for that.” 

My second father was full of un- 
onscious lessons such as that, les- 
sons in tolerance I have never for- 
gotten and hope I never shall. He 
was not teaching me; he was simply 
acting as his great heart dictated. 

On a Sunday morning it had been 
my custom to attend Mr. Vessot’s 
church, although I could understand 
very little of the service, as it was 
Wholly in French. I was supposed 
to be learning French when I was 
at the Vessots, and Mrs. Vessot con- 
sidered the church’ service’ good 
training for me. When I did learn 
French quite well, it was borne upon 
me that Charles Vessot preached the 
finest sermons I had yet heard, or 
have heard since that time. Each 
was a literary masterpiece, phrased 
so simply that the most anxious, par- 
ishioner, forced to leave school at 
an early age to support himself or 
his family, could understand it per- 
fectly. The sermons spoke of simple 
Christian virtues, and were not con- 
cerned with headlines in the Mon- 
day morning’s newspaper. Yet the 





messages they contained have re- 
mained with me to this day, and I 
ean still see Mr. Vessot standing in 
his tiny pulpit, the light of the morn- 
ing sun glancing tenderly from his 
bald head, while forty or fifty souls 
took his every word as the gospel it 
was. Every now and again, some 


man would get up quietly and put 
another log in the stove that roasted 
those who sat near it, while casting 
no warmth upon those who shivered 
beyond its narrow radius. 

This particular Sabbath, like many 
another small boy, I had no desire 
to go to Sunday-school and church. 
The prevailing method in such cases 
is for parents to cajole and threaten 
until the child believes himself con- 
signed to a nether hell, for whence 
there is no returning. Lying up- 
stairs in my bed reading Chums (1 
am sure it must have been either 
Chums, the B.O.P., or Shakespeare’s 
“Macbeth”; I was reading all three 
that winter), I hoped that perhaps 
my defection would not be noted. 


Such was not to be. I heard Mr. 
Vessot call mildly from the foot of 
the stairs, “Orass!” He spoke good 
English, but could never get farther 
than the French pronunciation of 
my historic name. 

“Oui,” I called back. He liked it, 
when I tried to speak French. 

“Are you coming to The Church?” 
He always capitalized “L’Eglise.” 

“I don’t feel like it this morning, 
Papa,” I answered. 

“You are not well?” 

“No. I’m okay. I just don’t feel 
like it.” 

Long silence. Finally, he called up 
to me mildly, “Then be a good boy. 
And God bless you.” 

I did not enjoy my reading for the 


rest of the morning. Next Sunday. 
T was ready bright and early to walk 
to The Church with him. 


I THINK I was fifteen, when I took 

up smoking. A _ young student 
from McGill was spending the holj. 
day with us to learn French (Mrs. 
Vessot is still one of the best teach. 
ers of French in Ottawa) and he }iaq 
a Dunhill pipe I admired. He let 
me smoke it, and my Lady Nicotine 
was my first love. When the student 
left a few days later, he presented 
me with the pipe. Now, I did not 
think the Vessots would approve of 
my smoking. Mr. Vessot had been 
ordered to smoke by his doctor, 
when in his sixtieth year, in an op. 
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deavor to keep down his weight. It 
vas quite a sight to see him puffing 
a pipe. 
without, as far as I could see, 
| mitigating his avoirdupois, and I 
} have an idea that, after fifty-nine 
i irs without it, he never learned to 
erish the fragrant weed. All in 
I decided to keep my horrible 
ea secret. I would sneak out onto 
e back porch, light a guilty pipe, 
id think myself a real man of the 
orld. 
My pipe was just nicely going one 
y, when the summer kitchen door 
ened. Charles Vessot stood there, 
king at me in astonishment. 
Orass,” he enquired, “what are 
u doing?” 
With the evidence in my mouth, 
‘ould only reply as nonchalantly as 
ssible, “I’m smoking my pipe, Mr. 
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Vessot,” and wait for the wrath to 


come. The door shut. I thought, 
“He’s gone for a strop. I’m too big 
for that sort of thing.” 

The door reopened. My _ second 


father came out. 

“You do not have to hide from me, 
Orass,” he said. “You should never 
do anything behind my back you 
would not do when I am with you.” 
His hand was behind his back. I 
wondered if he could hurt. He was 
a powerful man, but had never yet 
chastised me. “If you want to smoke, 
my boy, you should ask me to join 
you.” 

His hand came out from behind 
his back, bearing his pipe and to- 
bacco pouch. We sat down and had 
a man-to-man smoke and a long 
chat. But smoking did not have 
much appeal to me for quite some 
time after that. 

Yes, my second father was a big 
man. Since those days I have met, 
even been on intimate terms with, 
Canada’s biggest men. 

Not one, not the very biggest, has 
ever been as big as the Rev. Charles 
H. Vessot, the little French Protes- 
tant minister of St. Mark’s United 
Church, Ottawa, the man who had a 
heart large enough to hold the sor- 
rows and hopes of all who ever knew 
him. 

Editor’s Note: This is the first of 
a series of three articles by Horace 
Brown, dealing with “My Second 
Father.” The others will appear in 
forthcoming issues. 


The “Whodunits” 
Vary the Verbs 


By HENRY ALEXANDER 


HE writer of fiction is continually 

faced with the problem of how 
to vary the ever-recurring formulae 
“he said”, “said he’, “he asked’, in 
his dialogue. Some of the attempts 
to avoid these phrases show con- 
siderable ingenuity, but after a time 
the substitutes tend to become as 
stereotyped as the rejected words. A 
study of these elegant variations, as 
Fowler calls them in his “Modern 
English Usage,” in a rather macabre 
specimen of whodunit, “Three Short 
Biers” by Jimmy Starr, has _ pro- 
duced some rather interesting re- 
sults which are indicated below. 

A common device is to use a word 
that suggests a jocular speech. Mr. 
Starr’s favorite expression is 
“flipped,” which he uses at least ten 
times. Here are some examples. 

“Long-winded, ain’t you?” he 
flipped back. (p. 14) 

“Not so you could notice it,” I 
flipped. (p. 22) 

“Pardon me while I call up the 
insane asylum and reserve a room,” 
Sam flipped. (p. 28) 

“You’re always too busy with too 
many romances,” I flipped at her. 
(p. 43) 

“Tl bet you’re an old twine saver,” 
she flipped. (p. 53) 

“T thought you drove a Chrysler,” 
she flipped. (p. 63) 

Occasionally another word with a 
humorous overtone is_ substituted. 
“Cracked” appears several times, 
for instance: 

“Having lunch with you is a nice 
session of listening to myself eat,” 
she cracked. (p. 32, 

“Sounds like a lot of sawdust to 
me,” cracked Dick. (p. 104) 

Once the variant “ribbed” is used. 

“You’ve made a life study of it, I 
suppose,” he ribbed, (p. 54) 


yore denoting the physical ac- 

companiments of a humorous 
statement are also used. Ex- 
amples are “smiled,” “grinned,” 
“Laughed,” and “giggled”. A portion 
of the material under these headings 
follows. 

“Most of it,” I smiled. (p. 14). 
other examples. 

“Back in the amateur class, eh?” 
Dick grinned. (p. 21) 

“If I ever start on you, Baby,” I 
grinned. (p. 44). At least eight 
examples of this occur. 

“Come on down,”I laughed. (p. 
114) 

“Isn’t he cute?” Soxy giggled. (p. 
104) 

A great many other substitutes in- 
dicating physical activity are used, 
such as sighed, beamed, yawned, 
snapped, grimaced, pouted, bellowed, 


Six 





yelled, reared, screamed, whined, 
groaned, stormed, cooed, gritted, 
soothed, snorted, and a mysterious 
swished, the meaning of which is 
rather obscure. Here is a selection 
of the examples. 

“Naturally,” beamed Dr. 
(p 24) 

“Hi fellas,” she beamed, (p. 27) 

“Oh, yes,’ the man beamed. (p. 
139) 

“It’s a good thing you gave up 
drinking,” snapped Soxy. (p. 30). At 


Abbott. 


least eleven examples of snapped 
occur. 
“Ouch! My fvot’s asleep,” she 


grimaced. (p. 132) 

“Oh, taking my guy away!” pouted 
Soxy. (p. 104) 

This is sensational,’ he bellowed. 
(p. 127) 

“Why, that dirty little tramp!” I 


groaned, (p. 78) 

“I could find some time for you,” 
she cooed. (p. 43) 

“On Mr. Burns’ desk,” she gritted 
between her teeth. (p. 145) 

“Don’t get excited, Honey,” I 
soothed. (p. 98) 


“Next week, I hope,’ Blanchard 
snorted. (p. 177) 
And finally swished, which de- 


serves a rubric for itself. 

“Why, Mr. Blanchard,” he swished, 
“is having a thought conference.” 
(p. 85) 

A prize should certainly be of- 
fered for the interpretation of the 
word swished here. 

Besides words like bellow and yell, 
which suggest violence, several 
others of a less specific nature ap- 
pear, for instance flung (six times), 
flared, and slammed. Examples are: 


“I thought you were busy solving 
a murder,” she flung at me. (p 46) 

“I didn’t know you cared,” she 
flared. (p. 83) 

“Why don’t you go to a bookstore 
and see if you can’t arrange to buy 
about fifteen minutes’ worth of con- 
versation?” Soxy slammed at him. 
(p. 30) 

Opposed to these violent terms is 
the use of soothed, noted above and 
mused, as in: 

“A pretty good 
mused. (p. 153) 

This is by no means an exhaus- 
tive list of the variants employed in 
one short novel. In the light of this 
material it is obvious that some mo- 
dern writers of detective stories 
show as much ingenuity in choosing 
their phrases as they do in building 
up their plots. 


idea, Joe’, Dick 
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Britains Budget Must 
Advance Recovery 


By GILBERT C. LAYTON 


Saturday Night's Financial Correspondent in London 


The prospect of a £1,000,000,000 
deficit in Britain's 1946 47 Budget 
cannot be viewed from normal 
standpoints. The situation this 
year, says Mr. Layton, is quite 
abnormal and unless it is care- 
fully handled it may have infla- 
tionary effects at a time when it 
is vitally important to maintain 
stability. 

The deficit is not the main con- 
sideration as long as the prospec- 
tive expenditure is directed to- 
wards the immediate needs of 
national recovery, but there are 
several items in the expenditure 
estimates which do not appear 
justified when faced with the ur- 
gent needs of the present situa- 
tion. 


London 
~ seems in the remote past, though 
it was only in 1938, that the pros 
pect of a £1,000,000,000 Budget caused 
British 


so much shaking of heads in 
. ] iIrelo ? - “re ; P 
inclal circies W il was, In fact, 


already casting its shadow before; 
and now, when the war has been 
fought, at immense cost, its shadow 
still lies. Expenditure totalling nearly 
£4,000,000,000 is estimated by the 
various departments for 1946-47. Even 
the more optimistic estimates of re- 
venue give a prospective £3,000,000,- 
000. The deficit which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer must provide for 
next month is thus as large asa 
year’s expenditure just before the 
war. 

Budget figures, which should clar 
ifv, often in fact obscure the real 
situation. They give no indication, on 
their own account, cf a nation’s eco- 
nomic vitality; and it is obviously far 
more important to have industry and 
trade working at strong tempo than 
to balance the Budget. 

The Government need nct be ham- 
pered for finances while the volume 
of national production is expanding. 
Hiow much it takes out of the expand- 
ing pool for the public benefit which 
is entrusted to its care, and what 
measures it takes—direct or indirect 
taxation, borrowing, or levies—to pro 


vide the required funds, are matters 
of high policy. The situation need 
never become critical unless the na- 
tional pocl of wealth is itself dwin- 
dling. 

There is, however, some cause for 
uneasiness in this huge deficit of 
£1,000,000,000. Unless it is carefully 
handled, it may have _ inflationary 
effects just at the time when it is 
most vitally important to maintain 
stability. It may be that a temporary 
increase in the deficit by carefully 
chosen cuts in taxation, with the cb- 
ject of stimulating production, would 
be healthier than a restrictive policy 
of heavier taxation, or an inflationary 
program of borrowing. 

The situation this year is quite ab- 
normal, and the worst mistake a 
Chancellor could make would be to 
treat it as though it were normal. 
Orthodox ideas cf taxation are as 
little relevant as orthodox ideas of 
Budget - balancing. Indirect taxes 
weigh at present very heavily on the 
British public. The method of taxing 
indirectly, instead of taking a larger 
slice off incomes, is in general inde- 
fensible. Yet the Chancellor would 
be taking a serious risk if he lowered 
the purchase tax much further, for 
the purpose of that tax—to discourage 
unnecessary spending — is scarcely 
less important now than during the 
war. 

Fiscal policy can be a very effective 
instrument of national policy, in put- 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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| _ Mr. Gouzenko Clears the Air 


ees to the worth of western democracy 
ast week from a surprising quarter. Igor 

Gouzenko, a young Russian of intelligence and char- 
cter and a former cipher clerk at the Russian Em- 

ba in Ottawa, told in a Montreal court how he had 


| fallen in love with the Can 


i 
uperi 
ined 


adian way of life and recog- 
rity to that of Russia, and how he 


By P. M. RICHARDS 


vidual liberty). 


“Take, for example, the elections. Here you have 
a list of candidates you can vote for. Everybody can 
choose. In Russia there is only one man mentioned 
on a ballot, and of course that man will be elected. 
There is no democratic procedure for elections. Then 
there is the question of the right of person (indi- 
Here, a man is actually master of 


| h ermir that he could not continue to be a his own life, and he has possibilities. He has the 
| memb if the Soviet espionage system operated by right of choice where to work and can be distinguished 
| E y fficials among others. In Russia, you are not master of your 
Th testimony deserves att ntion. It is important. own life. You are under regulations, and it does not 
| iders of democracy and individualism have long depend on where you want to go or where you wart 
lersto iat Hitlei which proved so difficult to work.” 
( s but one aspect of democracy’s great Mr. Gouzenko went on earnestly: “The most import- 
n tarianism; and that another aspect, Com ant and valuable thing in democratic life is the right of 
munis if prove still more dangerous because free speech. In Canada I was witness of this. During 
| f its ‘eater mass appeal. Hitlerism promised the two years here, I saw that every person, every- 
ment through the cultivation of a lead- body in Canada, can speak what he likes and can 
unism professes to be working directly criticize the government. Such a thing in Russia is 
m Many discontented citizens of impossible.” Asked what would happen in Russia, 
been ready to believe that Soviet Gouzenko replied: “If you were very noticeable and 
s indeed the ymmon man’s Utopia it claims were critical of Soviet life, you would soon be in 
( Siberia and I am sure you would be shot.” 
1"¢ ded in Communist 
\ member of the Young . 
st J it d ti d in the intelligence Two-Faced Policy 
I the Re Arm has decided that he ‘ce ; ? ; a : 

Canada—to such an extent that he Another thing which I think is important is the 
te idl to Saclne orien two faces of the policy of the high authorities in 
af sis “Shalaeka 65" kee Prats Russia. Here in Canada is an organization for Cana- 
i and on. Seckahes & 40k Gaaeee dian and Soviet friendship, and many other organiza- 
f RE sippy Pace tere arty tions, and everyone can know about Russia. And the 
| ic Canadian nated . government of Canada has organized campaigns to 
| . ked what impelled him to act. He gather materials and money to help the Russian 
first d ; : people. There are no such organizations in Russia 


iy of my arrival in Canada I 
ne in the conditions here and 
I life here there 
example of what democracy is in 
SSla hould know about the 


Canada, but they cannot know it.” 


No Free Opinion 
| V ot? Becau the} is no Way; no free 
( rec pinion: there they don’t hear of even 
cant things You cannot blame the Russian 
eople I the high authorities who do not permit 
4 t fo come from democratic countries 


la, the Unit 
Which there 
worse than 





to agree that 


) 


rights such as they claim there are in Russia 
say the press 
only task is to defend the exploiting of a 


the authorities create an extreme- 


} 


Opaganda, in which they describe Cana 


countries in 
no democracy, where men live much 
Russia and where a person has no 
They 
of the democracies is a press whose 


large group 


by a small group. That is their picture of Canada 
and democratic countries 


There was discussion at 


the Embassy about Canada and it was impossible not 


this is a real democratic way of life 


to create friendly relations with the democratic coun- 
tries. Instead, there is their propaganda to say every- 
thing bad about the democracies and they never men- 
tion the help they receive. Their real policy has ab- 
solutely nothing to do with friendly relations with 
Canada.” Gouzenko said that, from the documents and 
telegrams he had seen at the Embassy, “it was ob- 
vious that high authorities of Soviet Russia prepared 
a ground for what eventually would be very like a 
war. 

Mr. Gouzenko has rendered the democracies a ser- 
vice that is truly invaluable. Even more important, 
perhaps, than the espionage information is the com- 
parison of totalitarianism and democracy. He tells 
us nothing we had not heard before, but now the 
circumstances of its telling must surely carry convic- 
tion. No one, surely, can call him an agent of capital- 
ism or anything else, unless of freedom. Mr. Gouzenko 
finds freedom here and he loves it, a freedom which 
some of us are inclined to toss away in order to em- 
brace measures which belong to the order of totali- 
tarianism. Mr. Gouzenko knows totalitarianism for 
what it is, and warns us. He had everything to lose 
by doing so, and nothing to gain—save freedom, hap- 
piness and self-respect. 








The Story of Rayon Begins 
In Canada’s Spruce Forests 








Out of Canadian spruce wood pulp, science makes rayon, the smooth, 
shiny synthetic silk that went to war in parachute shroud lines, uni- 
form linings and high-tensile yarn in heavy-duty aircraft tires. Now 
in peacetime it provides handsome fabrics to be fashioned into dress- 
es, draperies, upholstery or similar articles, not to mention its use for 
hosiery and underwear. The story of rayon, from tree to street, is 
a most interesting one. A giant spruce is felled, and carried to a mill 
where it becomes pulp. Wood pulp comes to the rayon manufacturer in 
gleaming white sheets, which, after an acid bath and drying, are torn 
by the shredder (above) into what the trade calls crumbs. These crumbs 
are aged in a cellar for 48 hours, after which several chemical pro- 
cesses transform them into the clear orange-brown liquid known as 
viscose. Filtered and tested for coagulating properties, it goes next 
to the spinning machine shown below. This is actually the birth of 
rayon. Filaments emerging from the tank (bottom) are made of viscose 
liquid which has been forced through microscopic holes into an acid 
bath where they solidify into gossamer strands. The operator is seen 
here threading the filaments through hooks and wheels into a box spin- 
ning at 7,000 rpm where they build into cylindrical “cakes” of yarn. 








After conditioning, washing, bleaching and an eight-day drying period, 
the yarn is wound from the “cakes” onto cones, each holding 120,000 
yards. Rayon yarns reach the silk mills and are unwound from the cones 
and rewound on machines from which they go to the weaving machines. 
Later, brilliant and colorful patterns are transferred to the finished rayon 
material by the silk screen (three color) process which is shown below. 
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* ting a little more pressure here or 

- easing it a little there, with the broad 

} object of encouraging socially useful 

‘production and allowing socially 
necessary consumption, without infla- 
tion of prices. The situation warrants 
no more than that. Vast capital ex- 
penditure has to be undertaken, and 
it would be irresponsible to treat the 
‘consumer markets as though the war 
-years had simply evaporated and the 
-emergency had ceased to exist. 

' What the public is entitled to is a 
guarantee that all moneys contributed 
to the Treasury as taxation or sub- 
scriptions to loans shall be spent to 
‘the public advantage. The Govern- 
ment has a mandate to carry out ex- 
tensive social reforms, such as the na- 
tional insurance plan, involving some 

Piiransfer of purchasing power from 

ton. section of the community to an- 


er 
gotne? 





— 





‘Cost Is Accepted 


| These are costly schemes, from the 
Exchequer’s point of view, but the 
‘cornmunity recognizes the cost and is 
‘generally willing to bear it. The 
‘immense cost of a war to ensure free- 
dom for a decent life was not be- 
‘grudged, and it is worth a further big 
national outlay to ensure that that 
decent life is, in fact, attained. But 
‘the general attitude towards war ex- 
penditure, that no cost must be 
spared and that economy can be left 
for later, has in the postwar period 
to be drastically altered. 
There are some items in the ex- 
enditure estimates which have been 
iarply criticized, not so much for 
their absolute size as greatly affect- 
ing the total, as for the attitude of 
liberal spending which they seem to 
‘imply. It is difficult to justify an in- 
ease from £5,000,000 to £13,000,000 
1) the Stationery and Printing Bill, or 
1m £8,000,000 to £43,000,000 on pub- 
« buildings when the simple demand 
for housing is so urgent. And it be- 
comes increasingly difficult to square 
a prospective expenditure of £1,667,- 
000,000 for the Service departments, 
including Ministry of Supply, with the 
general needs of the changeover to 
peace. 
‘erhaps the estimates, next year as 
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in the present year, will not, in fact, 
be reached. But the crude fact re- 
mains that in the first regular post- 
war Budget, there is a prospective ex- 
penditure nearly two-thirds as large 
as the total of £6,058,000,000 for the 
costliest year of the war, 1944-45. The 
urgent necessity then was to finish 
the war, and the huge expenditure 
was directed towards that end. The 
urgent necessity now is to build up 
capital resources for the peace, but 
the coming year’s expenditure has no 
bearing on reconversion and recovery. 
The deficit is, therefore, the lesser 
consideration. A huge unproductive 


expenditure is a drain on the national 
resources, whether or not it is bal- 
anced by revenue. The only means 
of redirecting effort towards construc- 
tion is planned austerity in the na- 
tional finances, coupled with a general 
policy designed to reduce foreign 
military commitments — that unwel- 
come hangover from the war—to the 
lowest level compatible with our 
security and our essential obligations. 
Then, if heavy expenditure is justi- 
fied, as it may well be, it will have a 
more positive purpose, and more 
fruitful results. 


reserves, but it is hoped that this 
year ore will be put in sight to sup- 
plement the tonnage. Good progress 
is reported in crosscutting north and 
west on the five new levels but it 


will be some months before develop- 
a 


ment to the north reaches the Pres- 
ton porphyry. The greatest progress 
has been made in the westerly drives 
on the 16th and 18th levels. Produc- 
tion in 1945 was valued at $2,171,301 
(Continued on page 39) 
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NEWS OF THE MINES 





Little Long Lac-Sturgeon Area 
Is Attracting New Attention 


By JOHN M. GRANT 


(Fy. ALL the gold-mining camps in 
the province of Ontario, the 
Little Long Lac—Sturgeon River 
came closest to being an outright 
war casualty. From 1941 until re- 
cently there has been a rapid and 
marked decline in production, and 
for a time in 1945 all but two of the 
mines had stopped operating their 
mills. This trend has now been re- 
versed, and a steady increase is to 
be expected for some time to come. 
The 1940 peak will not be reached, 
however, until new ore bodies are 
found and new mines established to 
take the place of those whose ore 
reserves are exhausted, according to 
Dr. H. C. Horwood, of the Ontario 
Department of Mines, in dealing 
with the future prospects for the 
area. The camp is the youngest in 
the province and has been producing 
gold fer only twelve years. In the 
opinion of Dr. Horwood an area 
boasting a total of 12 gold producers 
at one time or another and a total 
production of approximately 1,650,- 
000 ounces of gold in that time, 
should undoubtedly have excellent 
future possibilities. “I believe that 
the Little Long Lac-Sturgeon River 
area is one that affords excellent 
prospecting possibilities and _ that 
there are still favorably located par- 
cels of ground open for staking” he 
states. “In general, however, the out- 
crop areas have been examined and 
new discoveries will depend more 
and more on the correct interpreta- 
tion of structural features.” 

Postwar developments in the min- 
ing industry and recent local devel- 
opments at the mine have attracted 
attention to the area and to its pros- 
pecting possibilities, Dr. Horwood 
points out. Both the Little Long Lac 
and the Leitch mines are producing 
at close to their pre-war averages 
after three years of operation at re- 
duced tonnages. MacLeod-Cockshutt 
and Hard Rock have resumed mill- 
ing after a year in which efforts at 
both mines were concentrated on 
underground development. Magnet 
Consolidated and Sand River (Under- 
sill) have pumped out their workings 
and are carrying on underground de- 
velopment programs after more 
than two years of complete in- 
activity. 

In recent months a great many 
claims have been staked in the Little 
Long Lac-Sturgeon River area, the 
government geologist reports. In the 
Little Long Lac section, the belt of 
sedimentary rocks across Ashmore 
and Errington township along the 
line of the Canadian National Rail- 
way has been staked for several 
miles. Some interest is also being 
taken to the north in Kirby, Fulford, 
and McQuesten townships, and 
claims have been staked along both 
the Hutchison Lake belt of sediments 
and the volcanic formations to the 
south. Claims have also been staked 
in the Sturgeon River section but not 
to the same extent as in the Little 
Long Lac section, Dr. Horwood 
states. Judging from recent activity, 
he anticipates, that the entire area 
from Lake Nipigon to Long Lac 
will be the scene of considerable ex- 
ploration this coming summer and 
several organizations have 
started work or are making plans. 
Further it is likely the producing 


either 


mines will expand their drilling pro- 
grams to obtain data on unexplored 
sections of their properties. 


With shaft sinking and opening of 
new levels, the main work last year 
at Preston East Dome Mines, in the 
Porcupine area, a decline from 675,- 
490 to 486,653 tons was shown in ore 
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Youu undoubtedly say, “No, of course not!” 
But the fact is, that without realizing it you may 
be leaving the door to your business wide open for 


An inadequate system of handling money and keeping 
records can increase your costs and cut into your 
profits far more seriously than leaving the door of 


Valuable help in eliminating the possibility of these 
losses is yours for the asking. A National repre- 
sentative will be glad to help you tighten up your 
system of handling money and keeping records. 


The National representative will indicate the cash 
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registers best suited to solve your particular problems, 
whether you operate a retail store, a bank or a large 
plant. 


He'll show you how the 


National System will help you improve your office or 


store procedures: cash transactions, accounts receiv- 
able, accounts payable, sales audit, payroll, paybill 
desk and others. 


Plan your improvements now 


Why not get in touch with the National representative 
today? He will recommend equipment especially 
designed to help you speed service to your customers, 
handle transactions more efficiently and prepare you 
to meet the conditions of modern business. 


Call your local National representative today. 
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We have prepared a brief analysis of the Common Stocks of 
EASTERN STEEL PRODUCTS, LIMITED 
and 
THE MONARCH KNITTING COMPANY, LIMITED 


copies of which may be had upon request. Both stocks are 
listed on the Toronto Stock Exchange. 
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It is recommended that answers fo inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 


W. A. D., Bobcaygeon, Ont.—While 
dividends at varying rates were paid 
by MINING CORPORATION OF 
CANADA LTD. from 1914 to 1929, ex- 
cept in 1921, ’22, ’23 and ’24, no divi- 
dends have been paid since 1929. To- 
tal distributions amounted to $7,573,- 
931. On incorporation of the present 
company in 1916 shareholders of the 
predecessor company received four 
new shares for each five old. The in- 
itial dividend of 12% cents was paid 
by the former company on Novem- 
ber 15, 1914, and 12% cents paid on 
March 31 and September 30, 1915 and 
16. A like amount was paid in 
March, June, September and Decem- 
ber 1917, 718, also on March, June and 
September 1919, ’20. None were paid 
then until July 30, 1925, when 12% 
cents was distributed. A _ similar 
amount was paid in January and 
July, 1926, ’27, also in January, June 
and December of 1928 and in June 
and December of 1929. The com- 
pany’s executive office is located at 
350 Bay Street, Toronto and G. C. 
Ames is secretary-treasurer. 

R. 8S. G., Weyburn, Sask.—The 
situation is that in order to finance 
the purchase of well over 90 per cent 
of the oustanding shares of W. D. 
Beath & Son Ltd., EASTERN STEEL 
PRODUCTS LTD. is issuing $1,500,- 
000 of first secured debentures Ser- 
ies “A.” The debentures will mature 
in annual instalments of $40,000 
April 1, 1947-1956, inclusive, $50,000 
1957-1961, inclusive, and the balance 
of $850,000 in 1966. Interest rates 
run from 2% to 4 per cent. 

W. K. L., Vancouver, B.C.—Yes, 
as the current developments at MAD- 
SEN RED LAKE GOLD MINES are 
highly favorable and the ore position 
warrants greater mill capacity once 
the labor situation again becomes 
normal, I regard the shares as still 


holding speculative appeal. A big 
development program is underway 
and this has resulted in important 
new ore disclosures at depth. The 
main ore bodies have become better 
with depth down to the former bot- 
tom (eighth) level but still have to 
be reached on the new horizons. The 
four new levels down to a depth of 
2,100 feet are only about half opened 
and results so far have been very en- 
couraging, so much so that if this sit- 
uation persists through the new 
floors, doubling of the mill capacity 
is possible. On the 9th level a length 
of 100 feet has been indicated, with 
average width of 34 feet and grading 
$8.75 (gold at $35). It will however, 
be some time before it will be pos- 
sible to capitalize on the new find- 
ings. Ore reserves at the end of last 
February were 726,065 tons, grading 
$7.03 and this estimate was only 
down to the 7th level. It is expected 
the mill will be up to rated capacity 
of 400 tons before spring. The com- 
pany’s treasury at the end of 1945 
contained $850,000 in cash and bonds. 

M. A. E., Wallaceburg, Ont. — No 
property is held on its own account by 
BUNKER HILL EXTENSION 
MINES and its principal holding is a 
block of 300,000 shares of Beaver- 
house Lake Gold Mines. The latter 
company has been inactive since 1939 
but is reported to have probable ore 
reserves above the 500-foot level of 
over 90,000 tons averaging better 
than $13 per ton, but I have heard 
nothing of plans for further develop- 
ment. Other stock assets of Bunker 
Hill are worth around $40,000. 

N. F. L. Hamilton, Ont.—NATION- 
AL BREWERIES LTD. has reported 
net profit in 1945 at $2,384,190, in- 
cluding refundable portion of income 
and excess profit taxes at $480,094, 
equal to $3.03 per common share. 





BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 





rail average. 


Watch Short-Term Moves 


BY HARUSPEX 


THE ONE TO TWO-YEAR NEW YORK STOCK MARKET TREND: 
With reconversion now largely completed, the one to two-year market 
trend is regarded as forward, with interruptive intermediate decline 
currently under way as correction of earlier advance. 


THE INTERMEDIATE, OR SEVERAL-MONTH TREND of the 
market is to be classed as downward from the early February high 
points of 206.97 on the Dow-Jones industrial average, 68.23 on the 


Following the February lows the New York stock market registered 
a minor rally, declined for several days, and has recently showed re- 
newed strength. This strength is suggestive of rally to a point where 
the semi-panie break from February 16 to February 26 is to be can- 4 
celled by the 60% or more recovery that usually follows in the wake 
of so sharp a downturn. Such cancellation figures would be 197 or 
above on the industrial average, 64 or above on the rails. At these 
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levels the market will have fully conformed to technical requirements 
after which renewed testing of the February lows would not be out of 
order. 


From the longer-term viewpoint the large money supply, the 
banked-up need for goods, and the inflationary price spiral being pro- 
moted by wage advances, would all seem to promise higher stock prices 
at sometime over the ten to twenty-four months ahead than those cur- 
rently existing. Viewed from the one-to-two-month angle, however, 
the stock market has given no conclusive evidence that the intermediate 
price decline beginning in February has yet ended. Ahead are first 
quarter earnings reports, some of which will not make good reading; 
failure of the O.P.A. price squeeze to yet be satisfactorily settled; plus 
meeting of the U.N.O. Security Council when the Russian question may 
reach a crisis. Pending clarification on these matters we would favor 
a cautious attitude, using strength above 197 to build up cash reserves 
to 25%, where such reserves are not now available. 
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INDUSTRIALS 


DAILY AVERAGE STOOK MARKET TRANSACTIONS: 
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——) fF) The company’s annual statement in- labor situation there should shortly 
co cluded that of a subsidiary, Fronten- permit getting the mill back to the 
: } ac Breweries, for the first time. In _ rated capacity of 180 tons and it is 

. 1944, the net profit on an unconsoli- hoped to increase this to 300-350 tons 
| dated basis was $3.04 per share. by next summer. No falling off in 
: L. S. W., Regina, Sask. — MORRIS- grade is expected at the higher rate. 6 ege e 

) KIRKLAND GOLD MINES continues’ Operations last year were at a loss Diversification —_— 

J inactive. The company retains title owing to the heavy development pro- 





For the company was reported as with- ‘ i. O° 
jthe year ended Dec. 31, 1945, it had out funds and the authorized stock Wood, Gundy & Company 
net profit of $139,810, equal to all issued. Limited 
}$5.09 a ‘share. This compares with L.B., Sudbury, Ont.—Yes, sales of Winnipeg TORONTO Vancouver 
oronto ioe fg see ae Pah mis Som enue t6 ‘oan oo Ottawa Montreal New York Victoria 
00 providing $16,631 inventory reserve, shat aes : pe : London, Eng Hamilton Kitchener London, Ont. 








tio the property and the fact that 
'} considerable gold has been produced 
might lead to new financing and 
further development. While MAC- 
DONALD MINES appears to hold 
interesting speculative possibilities I 
would not be inclined to offer a 
definite opinion on it until there has 
Speen greater clarification of the 


rr ee 








picture. 

' 1.C.W., Toronto, Ont. — The hold- 
ines of the minority shareholders of 
}\MANDY MINES. LIMITED were 
purchased at 25 cents per share in 
1942 by the Hudson Bay Mining & 
Smelting Company, which had pre- 
viously purchased the controlling in- 
Yterest from Tonopah Mining Com- 
} pany. The main Mandy claims were 
Pjater turned over to Emergency Met- 
als Limited, a wholly owned subsidi- 
tary of Hudson Bay. I understand 
yin December 1944, this company com- 
pleted the mining and milling of the 
remaining portion of an orebody de- 
veloped through the old Mandy 
shaft. I am unable to advise you if 
the shares have any value, but you 


oe i 


lipeg, or 


) 


their transfer agents, 
oyal Trust Company, Toronto. 

| M.S. C., Owen Sound, Ont.—SAN- 
#GAMO CO. LTD. is doing well. 


l 
I 
} 





»/5120,000 for income and excess profits 


Jagainst $100,000 for taxes and $71,- 
(069 for other charges in 1944. 

| J.H.M., Toronto, Ont.—I consider 
ithe shares of COCHENOUR WIL- 
)LANS GOLD MINES as_ perhaps 
shaving the most speculative appeal 
‘at present in the list of stocks you 
‘have submitted. The improving 


gram underway. The present work- 
ings cover only about one-third of 
the potential ore-bearing section of 
the property. A new high grade ore- 
body has been indicated below the 
north workings on the 475-foot level 
which has been traced from the 575- 
foot level to just below the 375, with 
intersections averaging over one 
ounce for a 12 foot width. 

T. W. N., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.— 
GYPSUM, LIME AND ALABAS- 
TINE, CANADA, LTD., reports net 
earnings, after taxes, of 57 cents a 
share for the year ended Nov. 30, 
1945. This compared with 54 cents 
the year before. Operations for the 
year after all charges, including 
$296,539 for depreciation, but before 
income and excess profit taxes, show- 
ed a profit of $666,680. This com- 
pared with $428,215. Tax require- 
ments totalled $417,000, leaving addi- 
tion to surplus account of $249,680. 
Tax provision the previous year was 
$189,000, leaving net addition to the 
surplus of $239,215. 


: M. M. M., Vancouver, B.C.—It , i ; 
might communicate with the com- appears extremely doubtful that the Mail and telephone enquiries receive 
siny at 500 Royal Bank Bldg. Win- shares of FLINTOBA MINES have 


any value. The company at one 
time held 40 acres in the Flin Flon 
area. Several years ago however, 


960,047 but the operating profit was 
little changed at $638,781 against 


jiaxes, $125,514 for depreciation and $646,628. After charges including 
jamortization and other charges, total taxes of $429,309, retainable 


net was equal to $1.30 per share 
common, in addition to which the 
refundable portion of taxes of $64,802 
was equivalent to 58c. Net working 
capital was increased from $811,335 to 
$988,643. Current assets included 
cash of $160,776 and inventories of 
$1,088,423. 





Westeel Products Limited 
















One Hundred and Ninety Securities 





United Corporations Limited held in its portfolio at 
December 31st, 1945 a diversified list of one hundred 
and ninety securities, including bonds, preferred and 


common _ shares. 







Aggregate valuation of the 
Corporations’ investments amounted to $14,473,726. 
We offer as principals— 
United Corporations Limited 
Class **B’’ Shares 


At the market, about $27 per share 





Price: 










Asset value of the Class ““B” Shares as at December 
3lst, 1945 exceeded $41 per share. Dividends paid 
in 1945 amounted to 68 cents per share on the 
Class “B” Shares and earnings were 72 cents per 
share. 


prompt attention. 


























FIDELITY 


Insurance Company 


Dominion and Provincial 


Government Bonds of Canada 





| me 1fe):e) 116) 

| Municipal Bonds 

}\ [ANUFACTURING a wide range Improvement in net working ca- 

an . . s . . e e e 

; of steel products used in various pital has been consistent in the past Public Utility 

industries, construction, building, five years, rising from $1,436,725 at Consult your Agent or 
APPERS warms and offices, Westeel Products December 31, 1940, to $2,048, 866 at and 
ua ‘Limited should experience active December 31, 1945. Current assets 


ties of silver 


~perations in filling the shortages that 
now exist in the company’s markets. 





of $2,825,749 included cash of $295,366 


Broker as you would 


Industrial Financing your Doctor or Lawyer 





























<< tae and Dominion bonds of $250,000 
ening the cancellation of war against current liabilities of $776,883. 
ycontracts in 1945, the conversion to The 5% general mortgage bonds D S . 
AL, vegular lines was proceeded with and _ originally outstanding in an amount OMINION ECURITIES 
St was not long until the company’ of $700,000 had been reduced to CORPORATION LIMITED United States 
y as busy on old-established products, $489,000 at the end of last year and ESTABLISHED (90! 
Q COAST fhe annual report for 1945 states. It are being replaced with a new issue H i 
ont 4s officialiy said the indication is navininw a ewes rate of interest and cc Me an Ae nt Mi Bln Monte Fidelity & Guaranty 
—_—_——_—_— at supplies will be sufficient in 1946 for a lesser amount. The company 15 King Street West, Toronto C 
a | represent a good volume of bus- has no preferred stock outstanding ompany 
UNLISTED hess and the supply situation is ex- and capital consists of 118,151 shares 
OCKS ‘ted to improve at the end of this 


& Co. 


car. With a full appreciation of the 

















of no par value of an authorized issue 


of 150,000 shares. The present shares 
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lors in the current situation were issued in exchange for the old 
ectors and the Management antici- 6% bonds preferred stock and com- - - $$$ $n 
Exchange ‘ile substantial business and reason- mon in the reorganization of 1937. 1 ”" | 
ible profits over ihe years to come, )pjividends are currently being paid | | NOTICE 
aide 4911 W. Hutchins, President, has in- at the annual rate of $1 per share. | | . ¥ Me , We ha 
. initi iwi 5 | SINAL RUSSIAN KID | is hereby given that The Dominion Fire 
med the company’s shareholders. An initial dividend of 50 cents per | (ORIGINA SSIAI ) insurance ‘Company. has been. granted 
pee arc ac ay vs} 9 2 a4 a . Certificate of Registry No. C-1032 by the 
ol Earnings for years past have noes share was paid in 1941 with a similar | NOW DRILLING Certificate of Hesisrrg mo. C-2093 by to 
———__ | ‘ady, with net of $272,775 for 1945 gistribution in 1942 and increase to BOUGHT—SOLD—QUOTED izing it to transact in Canada the business 
mparing with $272,595 for 1940 and 75 cents a share in 1943 and to $1 in - JUL : of Rociiont lomitance (including Terenas 
: j y : Accide - 1c AADILITY é ampioyers 
k : a Cie one naan Of Bes Sa. kg 1944 PICARD & FLEMING Liability Imsurance) in addition to the 
mareets q = profit included $45 000 refund- : ’ Limi /é classes for which it is already licensed. 
: ; > , imited was ; : ’ f a en 
= ble portion of the excess profits tax, Westeel ; Products : ied 100 Adelaide West, Toronto — ADelaide 5621 R. H. L. MASSIE, President. 
2 Bor ; originally incorporated in Manitoba 
£ mr 38 cents a share of the total net | 1904 rT canes aaa 
f rg 49 e c = 
ssues: f $2.31 per share. Earned surplus . 1e yey Meee THE TORONTO 
- ‘eal, Toronto, Winni- 
bof $1,357,685 at the end of 1945 was plants at Montreal, Toror 7 
in increase from $698,531 at the end peg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, MORTGAGE COMPANY 
: et 1940. Edmonton and Vancouver. ~ QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
f e e e Notice is hereby given that a dividend - 
price range ice earnings rati -1945, inclusive had $1.25 per share upon the paid-up Capita 
\ . eae ee i fee The Western Savings and Loan Association SE gy og Rg en ne 
4 Price Range Earned Ratio Dividend for the Current Quarter, and that the same 
‘Yy High Low Per Share High ww Pep Seate Winnipeg, Canada will be ee 
14 2614 15% $2.31 11.4 6.7 $1.00 ‘at ¢ 
e441 1614 11} 2.38 6.9 8 1.00 Paid Up Capital ....:..2....:. $ 369,858.28 to shareholders of record on the books of 
pP ie 14 11% 2 z ° : a 4 50 Rieger PONE. 6 cies ee ibe 859,730.04 ee Compal at the close of business on 
D941 ose Bi 2°14 4 2.6 0.50 NS Rd gee Ree Oe oar car 463,454.61 By order of the Board, 
p940 1084 6 2.31 4.6 2.6 Woteal Assets ........-> 10,078,941.67 P. SIMMONDS, 
| - Manager. 
Average 6.5 4.2 OFFICERS 7th March 1946. 
} 2 i i 1 6 . > . ye . 
g A Current Yield 3 1%, R. D. Guy, K.C., President A. J. Brown, Vice-President | 
f INote—Net per share 1945 i ‘ ‘ ax, 1944 63¢c, 1943 75¢ 2 33¢ W. S. R. Wilson, Secretary and Managing Director | 
7 Ne rs > 1945 s‘ludes 38c refundable tax, 1944 63c, 1948 75c and 1942 33c. on, ; i 
gitar ase OS A. G. Fraser, Assistant Secretary PROVINCIAL PAPER LIMITED 
min COMPARATIVE STATISTICS P. H. Dinkel R. = Bellward “ie Beatty | Notice is hereby given that regular 
er 2 f 2¢e arterlyv “nd ‘ Preferred 
1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 Manager _, Manager Manager | Quarterly Dividend of 1%4 > on Pi 
g Net Profit. .. $ 272,775 $ 281,820 $ 249,294 $ 264,607 $ 251,650 $ 272,595 Calgary, Alta. Edmonton, Alta. Regina, Sask. See ae ee, “eneaae kasi teh, 1, 
‘i | ol RE Ly Heyy Hee tg ree Bethtct setae Arty t | H. J. Molloy A. J. Courtney J. E. Clark | Shareholders of record at close of business 
@‘ urrent Liabilities "276,883 1,294,909 1,345,314 1,429,514 1,179,420 1,203,311 Manager Manager Manager, Portage March 15th, 1946. 
Toronto | PgN¢ Working Capital... . 2,048,866 1,971,866 1,909,895 1,824,763 1,722,377 —-:1,436,725 Saskatoon, Sask. Brandon, Man. la Prairie, Man. (Signed) ¥. 5. BARSES. 
: Note—Net profit for 1945 includes $45,000 refundable portion of the excess profits tax; 1944 $74,000, 1943 ; + : : 
er fl $89,000 and 1942 $89,000. 
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ABOUT INSURANCE 





Prompt and Fair Claim Payments 
a Builder of Public Goodwill 


By GEORGE GILBERT 


From the standpoint of their ef- 
fect upon public relations, the 
most direct and telling contacts 
made by the insurance business 
with the insuring public are 
when claims under the policies 
issued by the companies are pre- 
sented for payment. 

It is the time when the value 
of the insurance depended upon 
for protection is put to the acid 
test. Prompt and _ satisfactory 
claim settlements build public 
goodwill not only for the indi- 
vidual companies but for the 
business as a whole. 


NSURANCE, as an institution that 
does not live apart by itself but 
permeates every branch of business 
and society, is dependent for its sup- 
port and even its continued exist- 
ence as a private enterprise upon the 
opinion formed in the public mind as 
to the value of the services it renders 
in relation to the cost of such serv- 
ices. As a result of the growing agi- 
tation for the setting up of more gov- 
ernment insurance schemes, the bus- 
iness is faced with the job of dem- 
onstrating to the public that insur- 
ance can be best and most econom- 
ically administered as a free com- 
petitive business rather than as a 
government monopoly. As a matter 
of fact, monopolies of any kind, 
whether government or private, do 
not in the long run benefit the pub- 
lic as they result in higher costs and 
poorer service, though the actual 
costs in the case of government mon- 
opolies may not be apparent, as part 
of the costs may be loaded on the 
general taxpayers. 

One of the ways in which public 
goodwill may be built up for indivi- 
dual companies as well as for the 
business as a whole is by prompt 
and fair settlement of all claims 
under their contracts. It should be 
kept in mind that as far as the buy- 
ers of policies are concerned, the 
main function of insurance compan- 
ies is to pay them their claims with- 
out haggling or delay when present- 
ed for collection. Any revealed tend- 
ency on the part of these companies 
to hold up or contest payment of the 
amounts called for by their contracts 
is apt to turn public’ sentiment 
against them. 


Few Contest Claims 


There is no doubt that the great 
majority of the companies are very 
reluctant to contest claims or take 
them to court, if there is a possibil- 
ity of arriving at an amicable settle- 


ment, even though they may feel 
that they have a clear cut case in 
their favor. They realize the im- 


portance of acquiring a 
for prompt and 
settlements. 

Indeed, no company can now ex- 
pect to be permanently successful in 
the business which has a reputation 
for persistently contesting or shav- 
ing claims or delaying their pay- 
ment. It is also true, of course, that 
no company could last very long if it 
allowed itself to be held up and 
robbed by dishonest claimants. Thus 
from the underwriting standpoint 
the growth and development of a 
company depends upon the prompt, 
equitable and satisfactory settlement 
of valid claims under its policies, 
while from the financial standpoint 
it is the duty of company officials to 
resist payment of fraudulent claims, 
as payment of fraudulent claims in- 
creases the cost of insurance to hon- 
est policyholders. 

In some branches of the business, 
such as accident and sickness, there 
is what has been called a middle 
ground of compromise, where there 
is an honest difference of opinion as 
to the extent of liability, or where 
fraudulent intent is impossible of 
proof. This calls for the services of 
a diplomatic and tactful claims ex- 
pert. For this work claims men with 


reputation 
satisfactory claim 





pleasing personalities, as well as a 
knowledge of the business, are re- 
quired, because it must be realized 
that creating and maintaining pub- 
lice goodwill, or “good public rela- 
tions,” is now a major task confront- 
ing insurance as a private enterprise 
institution. 


Basis of Premium Charge 


It must not be overlooked that the 
premiums charged for insurance are 
based upon the amount needed to pay 
the claims which experience has 
shown are likely to arise under the 
risks assumed, plus the amount re- 


quired to cover the cost of acquiring 
and caring for the business and a 
margin of profit for shareholders, 
where there is capital stock, who 
have taken the chances of the enter- 
prise. When the amount needed to 
pay claims is increased to any ap- 
preciable extent as a result of the 
collection of claims by dishonest pol- 
icyholders, the premiums charged all 
policyholders must be increased, if 
the company is to remain solvent and 
stay in business. 

On the other hand, while it is ex- 
cellent economy for a company to 
bring down the expenses of operat- 
ing the business to a minimum, it is 
the falsest kind of economy to try 
and save by scaling down or holding 
back payment of valid claims. It is 
likewise poor economy for a com- 
pany to try to win favor by making 
compromise settlements of claims 
that are known to be highly question- 
able. 

From the standpoint of the person 
who buys a policy an insurance com- 
pany is only as good as the claims 


department at the head office that 
is back of the agent in the field. 
Goodwill for the business on the part 
of the insuring public is something 
which is difficult to build but easy to 
destroy, and it is essential to the suc- 
cess of those who sell insurance that 
the companies they represent pay 
their claims promptly and in full. 
That the great bulk of the licensed 
companies operating in this country 
meet this requirement is one of the 
main reasons why the business has 
developed to such large proportions 
in Canada. 

Some of those who handle claims 
for insurance companies, however, 
are inclined at times to overlook the 


fact that the policyholder is entitle 
to full protection and fair dealing 4, 
a matter of right, and is also entitle 
to the benefit of any doubt in the 
interpretation of the wording of th 
insuring clauses and policy cong. 
tions. It should be understood tha 
only by following such a course ¢ay 


public confidence be broadened ny} 


only in individual companies but jp 
the institution of insurance itself, 
In view of the fact that the grea; 


majority of claimants are hones! ~ 
shoul 7 


people, insurance officials 





think twice before assuming a ja 
sistive attitude. Instead of lookin 
for something in 


form or the policy conditions whic} 





E. D. GOODERHAM, President 
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AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
IN SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA 
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™ Casualty Company of Canada 
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A. W. EASTMURE, Managing Director 
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procurable. 








of the 334% Series. 


PRICE; 


All of these Bonds having been sold, this advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 


$23,000,000 


Winnipeg Electric Company 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


To be dated May Ist, 1946 


$4,000,000 234% Serial First Mortgage Bonds 
to mature $400,000 annually May 1, 1947 to 1956 inclusive; 


$11,000,000 3°4% Series First Mortgage Bonds 
to mature May 1, 1971; 


$13,000,000 4% Series First Mortgage Bonds 
to mature May 1, 1971. 


Principal and semi-annual interest (May 1 and November 1) and redemption premium, if any, payable in 
| lawful money of Canada at any branch in Canada of the Company’s Bankers (Yukon Territory excepted). 
Definitive Bonds of all Series may be in the form of fully registered Bonds in the denomination of $100,000 or 
in coupon form registerable as to principal only, in the denomination of $1,000 with respect to the 234% Serial 
Bonds and the Bonds of the 4% Series and in the denominations of $1,000 and $500 with respect to the Bonds 
The original issue of fully registered Bonds in the denomination of $100,000 may be 
exchangeable by the holders, without expense, on reasonable notice, for coupon Bonds as soon as the same are 


Bonds are registerable and exchangeable at the principal office of Montreal Trust Company in 
| Winnipeg, Toronto and Montreal. 


All Bonds are redeemable at the option of the Company in whole or in part at any time on 30 days’ notice at 
par plus accrued interest and a premium, if any, in accordance with the details set forth in the Letter of the 
President of the Company forming part of the Prospectus. 


< 


In the opinion of Counsel, these Bonds will be investments in which, pursuant to The 
Canadian and British Insurance Companies Act, 1932 (Dominion) as amended, com- 


panies registered under said Act may invest their funds. 


The 234% Serial Bonds and the 4% Series Bonds are not available for public subscription. 


We, as Principal, offer the 334% Series Bonds, subject to prior sale and allotment, if, as and when the 
Bonds have been issued and received by us and subject to the approval of Ralston, Kearney, Duquet & MacKay, 
Montreal, with respect to the terms and provisions of the Deed of Trust and Mortgage, Guy, Chappell, DuVal 
& McCrea, Winnipeg, Solicitors for the Company, respecting the validity of the mortgage and charge, the 
titles and descriptions of the properties and all other matters which are subject to the laws of the Province of 
Manitoba, and of E. R. Parkins, K.C., as our Counsel. 


3°4% Series Bonds: 100 and Accrued Interest to Yield 3.75% 


It is expected that Trustee’s Interim Certificates will be available for delivery on May 1, 1946. 


NESBITT, THOMSON & COMPANY 


LIMITED 


38 King Street West, Toronto 
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might justify a rejection of the 
claim, they should first come to a 
decision as to the honesty of the per- 
son making the claim. There are 
often claims made which are obvi- 
ously without merit and these should 
he resisted in the public interest, but 
there are many in which an honest 
(ference of opinion may exist as to 
extent of the coverage under the 
icy or the amount to which the 
iimant is entitled. 
Policyholders may honestly but er- 
ieously believe that they have a2 
lid claim for a certain amount or 
{ they are covered against a cer- 
tain contingency, whereas in fact 
are not. It is in the handling 
of such claims that skill, tact and 
tesy is most necessary, as upon 
way in which they are dealt with 
ends whether goodwill or illwill 
the companies and for the bus- 
ss as a Whole will be the outcome. 
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As illwill spreads much faster than 
dwill, pains should be taken to 
- that claimants are satisfied that 
» companies have sound and fair 
ounds for any action taken with 
spect to their claims. 


_ Inquiries 


' Fditor, About Insurance: 


\ friend of mine has asked me to 
ecure information on The Commer- 
ial Travellers Mutual Accident As- 
ciation of America of Utica, N.Y., 
‘anadian office—213 Laurier Ave. 

\V., Ottawa, Ontario. Will you kind- 
y let me know if this is a reputable 

' tirm and if it would be satisfactory 
to carry on business with. 


S.F.W., St. Catharines, Ont. 


Commercial Travellers Mutual Acci- 
lent Association of America, with 
ead office at Utica, N.Y., and Can- 
dian head office at Ottawa, was or- 
anized and incorporated in 1883 and 
1as been operating in Canada under 
(sominion registry since 1933. It is 
egularly licensed in this country as 
fraternal benefit society for the 
transaction of accident and sickness 
insurance, and has a deposit with 
the Government at Ottawa for the 
protection of Canadian policyholders 
exclusively. It is required to main- 
tain this deposit at an amount equal 
'o the reserve on its policies in force 
1 Canada. Like members of other 
imilar associations, members are 
-subject to regular and emergency 
/ assessments, and the benefits are 
‘cancellable. At the end of 1944, the 
latest date for which Government 
figures are available, its total assets 
_in Canada were $189,006, while its 
total liabilities in this country 
amounted to $39,643, showing an ex- 
cess of assets in Canada over liabili- 
ties in Canada of $149,363. Claims 
ire readily collectable, and the As- 
sociation is safe to insure with for 
fraternal insurance. 


ee 
e 
News of the Mines 
(Continued from Page 35) 
m the treatment of 222,359 tons, 
$9.76 per ton. Net profit was 
(7,352, or 8.24 cents per share, as 
npared with 8.93 cents per share 
1944. Net working capital at the 
se of the year was higher at 
94,014. 
A working option has been taken 
_Goldale Mines on 27 claims in 
‘ice’ township, in the Porcupine 
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area, and work is to be carried out 
this year. A geomagnetic survey of 
part of the property indicated three 
favorable prospecting areas and dia- 
mond drilling has been recommend- 
ed for two of them. Other prospect- 
ing work was carried on during the 
year, but nothing of interest was 
discovered, and no claims were 
staked. Income from dividends from 
stocks, profit on the sale of securi- 
ties and interest received during 
1945, after providing for income and 
excess profits taxes, were $27,995 in 
excess of the general expenses of the 
company. At the end of the period 
the company’s net current assets 
were worth $852,450, equivalent to 
approximately 30 cents per share, 
taking investments at approximate 
market values. 
e 

An extremely high grade shoot of 
ore, 450 feet long and averaging over 
six feet wide, has been developed on 
the 1,625-foot level at Aunor Gold 
Mines, in the Porcupine area. Muck 
samples from this shoot averaged 1.2 
oz. gold per ton uncut, while the cut 
grade was 0.547 oz. The 1,875-foot 
horizon entered ore 250 feet west of 
the shaft, which was considerably 
east of where the contact was ex- 
pected, and it is possible that this 
could be a new ore zone of different 
character, President J. Y. Murdoch 
states in the annual report. So far, 
this oreshoot is 200 feet long, with 
an average grade of 0.240 oz. cut, 
across a sampled width of 4.2 feet. 
Drifting from the shaft station on 
the 2,150-foot level has intersected 
what may be the same zone encoun- 
tered on the 1,875-foot floor. Produc- 
tion, earnings, ore reserves, and net 
working capital were all increased in 
1945. Ore reserves now stand at 
601,900 tons. Net earnings for the 
year were equivalent to 29.09 cents 
per share, as compared with 26.26 
cents the previous year. At the close 
of the year net working capital was 
$1,695,354. 

e 

Active prospecting crews were 
maintained in the field in 1945 by 
Bobjo Mines, with operations mainly 
in Quebec, where three groups of 
claims were staked. This ground is 
being more thoroughly examined to 
determine what further development 
should take place. The company’s 
participation in Dominion Magnes- 
ium Ltd. necessitated borrowing 
$150,000 to purchase its proportion of 
stock in that company. At the end 
of 1945 the loan had been reduced 
to $98,609. The holdings in Domin- 
ion Magnesium are carried on the 
books at a cost of $182,320 and on 
February 27 had a market value of 
approximately $500,000. The claims 
in Villebon township were sold to 
Bonville Gold Mines and 187,000 of 
that company’s stock is retained. It 
holds 172,918 shares in Eastcourt 
Gold Mines. No further drilling was 
done in connection with the com- 
pany’s leaseholdings in Saskatch- 
ewan. Advances to and investments 
in other companies are $1,203,211, 
less an investment’ reserve of 
$258,841. 

e 

An aggressive program of develop- 
ment for 1946 is planned by Berens 
River Mines to investigate the block 
of ground between the 2,150 and 
2,700-foot levels, as well as a con- 
siderable footage of diamond drill- 
ing, both underground and from sur- 
face, to explore possibilities in other 
veins. Development during 1945 was 
unsuccessful in locating new ore, 
either in the No.1 vein zone, or in 
other veins on the property. Ore re- 
serves fell 112,500 tons to 39,000 tons. 
With the addition of certain blocks 
of marginal ore, milling operations 
at a somewhat reduced rate com- 
pared to that in 1945 will probably 
last to the end of 1946, after which 
they will depend on new disclosures 
of ore. Production and earnings were 
better last year, net profits amount- 
ing to $136,238, equivalent to 6.81 
cents per share, as against a net loss 
of $155,276 in the previous 12 months. 
Net working capital increased to $1,- 
324,156. 

Ore reserves at Hallnor Mines, in 
the Porcupine area, while slightly 
reduced at the end of 1945 due to the 
labor situation, were 515,352 tons; 
sufficient for five years’ milling at 
the current rate of operations. The 

(Continued on Page 40) 











THE BRITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1833 IN UPPER CANADA 
FIRE, MARINE, AUTOMOBILE, CASUALTY, AND AVIATION INSURANCE 








December 31, 1945 E. A. BROWNELL GEO. A. MORROW 
ASSETS President of the Contpany President, ies” oe Loan & Savings 
Vice-President, Canadian Bank of Con merce 
$8,993,461 HERBERT C. COX 
‘ Chairman of the London B ard, Canada GRAHAM MORROW, O.B.E. 
Life Assurance Company Director, Tsronto Savines & Lean Company 
LIABILITIES Director, Imperial Life Assurance (¢ ompan) 
To The Public WILFRID M. COX, K.C. SIR GEORGE B. MORTON 
Barrister, etc. O.B.E M Cc i 
$4,755,524 Senior Hcsditee- Bastice, Bird & Co. 
e W. J. HASTIE Calcutia, India 
Vice-President, Central Canada Lian © ’ 
CAPITAL “ Savings Company W. M. O’CONNOR 
wrector, ational Trust Company Limited Presiden National Trust Comp ; 
resident, ational Trust Company I ted 
$750,000 Director, Central Canada I an 4 Ssehags 
Compe 
‘ S. H. LOGAN ae 
Chairman of the Board, Canadian Bank of j 
SURPLUS ABOVE Commerce yes p K. en PRINGLE 
Director, Imperial Lif Assurance Combe resident, oniinion Securities 
CAPITAL ec perta ife ran Company Corpovalion lniiled 
$3,487,937 HON. LEIGHTON McCARTHY, G. STUBINGTON 
Director, Canada Life Assurance Company i bice-Preside and Managing ector 
e Director, The Bank of Nova Se tia ae | oe 
LOSSES PAID SINCE rn oe vere 
+> es General Manage f the Compa 
ORGANIZATI ; sip bia 
ON P.C., K.C., LL.D. 
$87 768 985 Vice-President, Osler, Hammond & Nanton HENRY J. WYATT 
7 tf Limited Director, Marine Midland Trust Co. of N.Y. 





HEAD OFFICE—TORONTO 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


















































CANADIAN GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


TORONTO GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





$ 2,978,245. Assets as at 31st December, 1945 $ 2,244 086. 


1 Surplus to Policyholders 
1,366,150. as at 31st December, 1945 995,794. 
1,324,655. Net Premiums 1,083,809. 


* * * 
CANADIAN GENERAL GROUP 


1945 COMBINED RESULTS 1944 
$ 5,222,331. Peers $ 4,733,282. 
2,561,904. Surplus to Policyholders 2,070,617. 
2,408 464. Net Premiums 2,110,626. 





x + ¥ 





Continuing Stability of these Canadian Companies is reflected in the results of 
the operations for 1945. 

Through our Branch Offices and Agencies Dominion - wide service is avail- 
able to the insuring public on Fire, Automobile and Casualty insurance and 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 


CANADIAN GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
TORONTO GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


VANCOUVER WINNIPEG TORONTO MONTREAL SAINT JOHN 


Financial Statements upon request 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


March 30, 1946 





Company 
Reports 


Montreal Trust 


| geese report of Montreal Trust 
Company, for the fiscal year 
ended December 31, 1945, shows pro- 
fits for the period about $40,000 
higher than the previous year at 
$610,489 and this amount together 
with $500,000 of contingent reserves, 
no longer required, was transferred 
to’profit and loss account. 

After giving consideration to these 
transfers, profit and loss account 
amounted to $1,990,817, which was 
appropriated as follows:— dividends 
paid during the year, $256,000, re- 
serve for income tax, $210,770; trans- 
fer to pension fund, $10,000; transfer 
to reserve, $1,000,000; balance car- 
ried forward, $514,047. 

In keeping with the company’s 
usual practice, all investments in 
securities have been taken at or be- 
low market values and mortgage in- 
vestments are conservatively valued. 

The estates, trusts and agency de- 
partments were active during the 
vear and assets under administra- 
tion in these departments showed an 
increase of approximately $14,000,- 
000. 


Can. Western Lumber 


in, profits of the Canadian West- 
LN ern Lumber Company Ltd. 
which owns Fraser Mills, one of Brit- 
ish Columbia’s largest lumber con- 
cerns, and a number of subsidiary 
campanies, increased over $400,000 in 
1945, the annual report reveals. Oper- 
ating earnings were down to $2,402,- 
979 from $2,523,116 in 1944, but the 
decreased tax provisions made it pos- 
sible to show a net gain of $459,618 
as against $51,023. 
It is expected that operations will 
} o full production this sum- 
» demand for building ma- 
very heavy, but supplies 
imes difficult to get. The 
shipped 120,515,712 feet of 
1945. 
ast year amounted to $1,- 
avu,jsuv, us against $1,850,000 the pre- 
vious year. 
e.h6° 


News of the Mines 


{Continued from Page 39) 
final quarter of the period, however, 
saw a definite improvement in the 
manpower situation. The shaft is 
being sunk to a point 900 feet below 
the 2,460-foot horizon in order to ex- 
plore the possibilities of commercial 
ore below the present orebody as in- 
dicated by diamond drilling in 1943. 
Increases were shown last year in 
production, earnings, dividends and 
net working capital. Net earnings for 
the period were equivalent to 36.64 
cents per share as against 29.19 cents 
in the previous 12 months. Net work- 
ing capital at the close of the year 
stood at $2,952,372. 

6 

New listings on the Toronto Stock 
Exchange are Goldvue Mines and Cal- 
linan Flin Flon Mines. The Goldvue 
property is in Duverny township, 
Quebec, and commercial values have 
been obtained in widely spaced drill 
holes in a large carbonate zone, with 
a known length of 3,000 feet and 
width of 500 feet. Drilling is being 
concentrated in one area of the zone. 
It is stated that while sufficient drill- 
ing has been done in this area to just 
ify shaft sinking and underground de- 
velopment it is proposed to fully drill 
the zone in order to choose the best 
site for the shaft. Callinan Flin Flon 
Mines property adjoins Hudson Bay 
Mining & Smelting Company in Mani- 








Penman’s Limited 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


NOTICE is hereby given that the following 
Dividends have been declared for the quar- 
ter ending the 30th day of April, 1946. 

On the Preferred Stock, one and one-half 
per cent. (142%), payable on the Ist day of 
May to Shareholders of record of the 1st 
day of April, 1946 

On the Common Stock, seventy-five cents 
(75c) per share, payable on the 15th day 
of May to Shareholders of record of the 15th 
day of April, 1946. 


By Order of the Board. 


Montreal, 


Cc. B. ROBINSON, 
March 18, 1946. 


Secretary-Treasurer. 














toba and Saskatchewan. The first 
hole in a new program of diamond 
drilling is now underway. The pre- 
sent work is being financed by a 
Toronto and New York group. 


Beaulieu Yellowknife Mines reports 
negotiations underway for a contract 
to sink a shaft on the high-grade 
showing. Sinking equipment includ- 
ing hoist and compressor are being 
transported to the property where 
two diamond drills are in continuous 
operation. The first hole drilled in a 
new campaign to prove the continua- 
tion of the high-grade section indicat- 
ed in earlier drilling on the “Norma” 


vein gave a core length of 10 feet two 
inches, which averaged 2.60 ounces or 
$91 in gold at $35 per ounce. The 
second hole returned 1.23 ounces 
across seven feet of core from 52 to 
59 feet. 

An increase in production and 
earnings is reported by Chesterville 
Larder Lake Mining Co. in the final 
quarter of 1945, and operating pro- 
fit of $29,512 compared with $26,035 
in the previous three months. Earn- 
ings before write-offs for the whole 
of last year were $58,488 from pro- 
duction of $651,603 while in 1944 
operating profit was $73,136 from 


output of $716,174. Mill tonnage has 
been raised to 500 tons daily as a 
result of the improvement in the 
labor situation and it is hoped to 
get this between 550 and 600 tons 
shortly. A low of 375 tons per day 
was reached at one time last year. 
Shaft sinking has been completed to 
the 2,350-foot level and crosscutting 
will soon be commenced to open up 
a new series of levels. The deepest 
horizon on which development work 
has been done is the 12th at 1,625 
feet. A long drive has been put out 
to the east of the producing section 
but nothing of outstanding interest 
has been encountered so far. 





THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


Dividend No. 237 


NOTICE is hereby given that a DIVIDEND 
OF TWENTY CENTS per share, in Canadian 
Funds, on the paid-up Capital Stock of this 
Bank has been declared for the quarter ending 
30th April 1946 and that the same will be pay, 
able at the Bank and its Branches on and afte 
WEDNESDAY, the FIRST day ot MAY next, to 
Shareholders of record at the close of businasg 
on 30th March 1946. The Transfer Books wil 
not be closed. 


By Order of the Board 


S. M. WEDD 
General Manage 
Toronto, 15th March 1946 





Yes.. 


4 


. one-third of your dollar 





— Comes from Cheshire and Czechoslovakia, Patagonia and Peru. . . 


It’s the vital third 


— The difference between good wages and had, profit and loss, glut and demand .. . 
IT’S THE EXPORT THIRD 


Maybe we can exist...and maybe not 


— By growing just enough wheat for our own bread-boxes. And mining just enough 
gold to fill our own teeth. And taking in each other’s washing. 


But can we continue to live 





Yi] 4, Hf / — Whether it’s in a bank vault or a piggy bank, or in your jeans or hand-bag. . . 


—In happiness and security, in the style Canadians are rightly accustomed to . . . 


Unless we trade with the world 


— And today build the markets which mean lasting prosperity? 


Cverybodys tu the Export Business 


. and every foreign buyer is just as much a customer of 
yours as if you were dealing with him personally. So if you 
have to wait a little longer for some things you want, while we 
ship them abroad . . . your patience will help to build Canada’s 
foreign trade. And if you happen to be making goods that can 
be sold in other countries . . . do such an outstanding job that 
your foreign customers will buy again. That is how to keep 
that vital one-third of each dollar coming . . . and protect your 


C&S 
Maal 


a 


35 CENTS OFE 


ERY $190 


YOU GET...COMES FROM 
CANADA’S TRADE ABROAD 


future. No matter whether you are employed ina store, factory, 


office or profession . 


in twenty-six countries. 


Hon. James A. MacKinnon, Minister 





. . Canada’s foreign trade is vital to you. 

Some wartime controls on exports still remain in force, but 
the door is being gradually opened. An inquiry to the Foreign 
Trade Service of the Department of Trade and Commerce 
will bring the prospective exporter full information and 
advice. The Service maintains Canadian Trade Commissioners 





Department of Trade and Commerce 


OTTAWA, CANADA 


M. W. Mackenzie, Deputy Minister 
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